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A  SEARCHING  ANALYSIS 


OF  THE 

ACTION  OF  PAPER  MONEY  UPON  THE  TRADE  AND 
PROSPERITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  close  relation  existing  between  the  yearly  national 
gains  of  commerce  and  the  exact  value  of  money,  which 
is  the  common  medium  of  exchanges,  renders  it  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  that  this  medium  should  be  exactly 
what  it  purports,  and  of  the  precise  value  which  it  ex¬ 
changes  for  in  the  commodities  of  the  world.  A  double 
standard  of  value,  bearing  the  same  name  and  widely 
different  in  worth,  if  not  an  impossibility  in  practice,  is 
a  constant  source  of  mischief  and  interminable  losses. 

The  national  gains  of  commei'ce  are  greatly  lessened 
by  instituting  a  kind  of  currency  which  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  national  coin,  while  such  form  of  currency 
is  essentially  of  less  value  than  the  coin  itself.  If  a  dol¬ 
lar  means  a  coin  impressed  in  our  mints,  of  standard 
weight  and  fineness  in  gold  or  silver,  then,  to  pervert  its 
meaning  by  the  intervention  of  law  is  to  throw  away  a 
large  fraction  of  the  profits  of  our  commerce  with  other 
nations,  not  to  speak  of  the  injury  we  impose  upon  our¬ 
selves  by  such  fatuity.  Individuals  engaged  in  business 
relations  with  foreigners  will  look  to  their  own  interest, 
and  see  that  their  profits  shall  not  be  wasted  by  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  a  false  currency ;  but  the  nation  at  large  will  lose 
from  its  commerce  directly  as  the  money  of  the  country 
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is  diluted  beyond  what  it  purports  as  its  sterling  value. 
In  calling  a  dollar  one  hundred  cents,  and  again  seventy- 
five  cents,  we  open  the  door  for  foreigners  to  despoil  us ; 
and  our  Statutes  at  Large  actually  legalize  the  outrage. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  such  extensive  power 
and  commerce  that  it  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong  in  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  results  from  the  use 
of  a  deceptive  or  inflated  currency. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  tasked  for  the  past 
half  century  to  produce  a  kind  of  money  which  shall  ful¬ 
fill  all  of  the  functions  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  still 
be  wanting  in  the  essential  attribute  of  such  coin — in¬ 
trinsic  value. 

Bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  bank  notes,  have  been 
the  substitute  for  real  money  ;  and  the  fallacy  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  money  is,  that,  while 
banks  redeem  in  specie,  such  money  is  not  only  harm¬ 
less  but  very  useful.  No  matter  how  much  such  form  of 
currency  circulates  in  excess  of  the  normal  specie  vol¬ 
ume,  so  long  as  banks  are  paying  specie  it  is  deemed 
harmless.  The  checks  upon  issues  of  bills  of  credit 
while  banks  are  nominally  under  specie  payments  result 
from  their  mutual  action  upon  each  other.  The  issue  of 
a  bank  may  be  pro  rata  to  its  paid-up  capital.  Each 
bank  may  issue  the  proportion  of  circulation  which  its 
capital  bears  to  the  aggregate  circulation  of  all  the  banks. 
While  it  confines  its  circulation  to  this  limit  it  will  not 
be  drawn  upon  for  specie  to  adjust  balances  ;  but  will 
collect  the  relative  amount  of  circulation  to  its  liabilities 
as  fast  as  other  banks  collect  its  issues.  If  its  bills  are 
in  good  credit — receivable  at  other  banks  in  good  stand¬ 
ing— the  citizen  is  not  expected  to  intermeddle  in  their 
affairs,  or  raise  any  question  of  their  solvency  or  mode 
of  business.  To  do  this  is  deemed  not  only  an  act  of 
inexcusable  impertinence  but  a  positive  proof  of  hostil¬ 
ity.  But  these  monopolies,  which  are  allowed  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  issue  “bills  of  credit  ”  not  representing  specie, 
if  the}7  are  not  to  be  tried  by  the  judgment  of  public 
opinion,  are  doubtless  responsible  to  the  body  which 
gives  them  a  corporate  existence. 

The  old  State  bank  systems  have  nearly  passed  away, 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  national  legislature 
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to  build  up  the  monetary  interests  of  the  nation  upon 
the  basis  of  the  precious  metals,  which  our  mines  will 
yield  in  ample  supplies  for  all  the  needs  of  th'e  nation  in 
currency. 

The  lesson  of  the  recent  disastrous  civil  war  through 
which  the  country  has  passed,  should  not  be  forgotten, 
or  left  without  producing  important  financial  fruits  for 
coming  generations.  Beyond  all  controversy  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  old  State  bank  systems  banished  nearly  one 
billion  of  dollars  of  the  precious  metals  taken  out  of  our 
mines,  between  the  years  1848  and  i860.  Beyond  con¬ 
troversy,  if  two-thirds  or  even  one-half  of  the  gold  taken 
from  our  mines  in  the  past  nineteen  years  could  have 
been  in  the  country  in  the  year  1861,  when  the  war  com¬ 
menced,  the  contest  could  have  been  carried  through  for 
less  than  half  it  cost  under  a  false  system  of  a  paper  le¬ 
gal  tender.  Half  the  national  debt  then  is  directly 
chargeable  to  the  imperfect  and  false  system  of  currency 
which  had  been  built  up  and  entailed  upon  us  by  the 
State  banks  before  the  extensive  and  vast  mining  wealth 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  became  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  accession  of  this  immense  field  of  national 
prosperity  no  legislation  was  adopted  by  State  or  federal 
government  to  change  the  old  monetary  system,  but  credit 
money  became  more  rampant  than  ever,  and  gold  was 
used  almost  exclusively  as  merchandise.  Indeed  it  is 
questionable  whether  at  this  time,  (1867)  after  the  mines 
have  yielded  $ 1,200,000,000  in  gold  and  silver,  there  re¬ 
mains  more  than  $50,000,000  of  coin  in  excess  of  the 
coin  in  the  country  in  the  year  1848. 

If  we  say  there  are  at  this  time  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  Federal  Treasury ;  ten  million  dollars  in  the 
National  banks;  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  the  Pacific 
States ;  and  five  million  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  we  shall  have  as  the  sum  of  all  the  coin  and  bull¬ 
ion  in  the  country,  at  this  date,  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  how  much  coined  money  did  we  have  in  the 
year  1848?  The  State  banks  held  forty-eight  millions. 
If  we  allow  as  much  more  for  the  amount  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  we  shall  have 
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ninety-six  millions  as  the  coin  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1848. 

We  have  received  from  immigrants  since  1848,  at  a 
moderate  reckoning,  not  less  than  twenty  millions,  and 
from  commerce  in  the  same  time,  not  less  than  sixty  mill¬ 
ions.  If  these  estimates  are  near  the  truth,  then,  the 
coin  in  the  country  in  1848,  the  returns  from  commerce, 
and  the  amounts  brought  in  by  immigrants  during  the 
same  period,  would  make  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  thirty-six  millions 
more  than  we  now  possess.  And  since  we  do  not 
possess  at  this  time  so  much  as  we  held  and  have  im¬ 
ported  since  1848,  it  follows  that  an  amount  of  bullion 
greater  than  the  whole  product  of  our  mines  has  gone 
from  us  during  the  past  nineteen  years.  In  this  manner 
our  systems  of  State  and  Federal  banking  have  despoiled 
us  of  the  whole  product  of  our  bullion,  which  is  not  less 
than  $ 1,200,000,000 . 

To  save  the  gold  of  the  country,  we  need  a  radical 
change  in  our  monetary  system.  After  having  lost  so 
immensely  upon  our  gold  products  during  the  past 
nineteen  years  ;  after  having  entailed  upon  ourselves  a 
national  debt,  during  the  war,  at  least  twice  as  large  as  it 
need  have  been  if  our  money  were  a  reality  in  place  of  a 
credit ;  if  it  had  been  gold  instead  of  the  promise  of 
gold,  which  all  know  was  not  convertible  ;  after  such  lam¬ 
entable  errors  in  our  fiscal  management — errors  which 
must  cost  the  toil  and  tribute  of  generations  to  come — 
we  might  now  have  the  discretion  to  learn  from  such 
disastrous  policy  in  the  past,  and  follow  the  lights  of 
science  and  truth  for  our  future  guides.  We  want  a 
national  policy,  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  understood, 
that  the  United  States  are  able  to  have  an  entire  currency 
of  gold  coin,  or  paper  representing  gold  dollar  for  dollar. 
Our  losses  have  been  so  immense  in  the  past  by  reason 
of  an  erroneous  fiscal  policy,  the  system  of  gold  coin  or 
paper  which  represents  it  should  be  inaugurated  as  the 
national  policy,  as  fast  as  our  mines  will  furnish  the 
means  to  achieve  the  reform.  We  are  not  at  all  prepared 
for  war  without  this  reform  of  the  currency.  Such  a  fis¬ 
cal  reform  is  as  necessary  as  the  army  and  navy ;  and 
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further  :  we  shall  lose  the  entire  yield  of  our  bullion  from 
the  mines  until  we  inaugurate  this  reform. 

The  interest  of  banks  is  to  make  money,  and  swell 
their  dividends  to  shareholders.  Like  other  business, 
they  have  a  right  to  pursue  it  so  far  as  it  does  not  mili¬ 
tate  against  good  morals,  truth,  justice,  equity  and  the 
permanent  weal  of  the  nation.  But  if  their  mode  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  materially  detrimental  to  citizens  and  to  the  body 
politic,  it  should  be  reformed  by  the  compulsory  interfe¬ 
rence  of  national  legislation. 

The  profits  of  banks  should  result  from  the  loan  of 
their  actual  capital,  from  the  allowance  of  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  deposits,  which  are  the  normal  gains  of  the 
industries  of  the  people,  and  loaning  these  deposits  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  they  pay  for  them,  adapting 
their  loans  in  the  time  of  maturing,  to  the  time  when 
their  deposits  should  become  due  ;  and  in  this  way 
knowing  their  precise  power  of  giving  aid  to  the  wants 
of  business.  Another  source  of  revenue  to  banks  should 
be  from  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges.  These  are  the 
legitimate  sources  of  gain  to  banks  ;  but  every  dollar 
made  by  circulation  which  usurps  the  place  and  function 
of  money,  which  is  not  a  representative  of  an  actual 
metallic  dollar,  is  a  theft  from  the  value  of  coin,  and  an 
element  of  loss  and  bankruptcy  acting  in  a  tenfold  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  such  fictitious  circulation.  We 
need  such  reform  in  our  monetary  system  as  would  bring 
all  of  our  banks  more  upon  the  principle  of  Savings’ 
institutions,  while  they  would  have  power  to  render  all 
needed  facilities  to  commerce  and  trade,  and  still  every 
dollar  of  their  circulation  represent  real,  metallic  dollars. 

Hitherto  the  vast  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  suf¬ 
ficed  to  sustain  the  country  in  spite  of  a  most  depraved 
and  vitiated  currency.  The  old  State  banks,  by  suspend¬ 
ing  specie  payments  every  decade  or  oftener,  and  by  the 
immense  amount  of  losses  which  their  form  of  money  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  gains  of  industry  in  all  its  branches,  were 
enabled  to  make  money  for  their  shareholders,  and  to 
decree  for  the  people  how  valuable  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  in  common  use  among  them,  should  remain.  The 
terms  which  they  imposed  were  these, — to  dilute  the  cur¬ 
rency  as  far  as  possible  and  yet  sustain  what  they  called 
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specie  payments.  Having  obtained  this  power  and  as¬ 
cendency  over  the  people,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  hold  on  to  it  with  unyielding  tenacity.  Until 
the  year  1848  the  champions  of  paper  money  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  entirely  impossible  to  move  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  distribute  the  products  of  the  country  with  a 
currency  of  gold  and  silver.  Whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong  in  this  position,  it  is  useless  at  present  to  argue. 
The  time  has  passed,  and  the  error  cannot  at  this  period 
be  amended. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  treaty  between  our  government 
and  Mexico  was  ratified.  This  treaty  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  the  territory  of  Alta  California,  and  a  part 
of  New  Mexico.  A  new  era  was  then  opened  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  of  the  nation.  And  how  did  the 
wisdom  of  the  people  provide  for  this  vast  accession  of 
wealth,  which  was  so  suddenly  poured  in  upon  them? 
Did  they  avail  themselves  of  the  great  privilege  which 
was  so  amply  placed  before  them,  to  destroy  the  miser¬ 
able,  poverty-stricken  system  of  paper  money,  and  allow 
the  national  coins  to  do  the  business?  FarfrQm  it.  The 
old  State  banks  continued  in  power,  and  maintained  that 
a  reserve  of  five,  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  in  specie,  against 
their  immediate  liabilities,  was  an  ample  fund  to  keep 
idle — as  they  considered  their  reserve  idle  capital.  And 
what  has  been  the  result?  In  1857  there  was  a  general 
suspension  of  specie  payments  through  the  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  immense  amount  of  gold  that  had  gone 
forward  from  California.  Still  the  banks  were  dominant, 
and  were  enabled  to  dictate  their  own  terms  not  only  to 
the  people  but  to  the  States ;  and  after  the  war  com¬ 
menced,  the  federal  government  itself  was  found  suppli¬ 
cating  favors  of  these  powerless  institutions.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  of  all  this  want  of  wisdom  to  regu¬ 
late  the  currency  of  the  country  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sound  financial  science  ?  Simply  this : — these 
banks,  by  the  continuation  of  their  system  of  making 
credit  money — promises  to  pay  dollars  which  they  did 
not  possess — and  the  State  laws  upholding  and  defend¬ 
ing  them  in  such  nefarious  and  mischievous  practices, 
did  most  effectually  drive  the  gold  from  the  country  to 
other  nations,  to  build  up  their  commerce  and  manufac- 
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tures  and  to  break  down  our  own  in  a  corresponding  de¬ 
gree.  The  result  of  banishing  the  gold  from  the  country, 
by  the  action  of  the  State  bank  systems,  compelled  the 
people  to  use  the  only  remaining  form  of  currency  that 
existed  among  them,  which  was  the  issues  of  the  State 
banks. 

AVhen  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  1861,  the  country 
had  been  sacked,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  gold  prod¬ 
uct  of  California.  The  first  effect  of  this  upon  the  mon¬ 
etary  affairs  of  the  government  was  to  humiliate  the 
nation,  to  the  extent  of  asking  favors  of  the  very  institu¬ 
tions  which  had  worked  all  this  mischief  in  the  body 
politic.  The  action  of  this  system  of  banking  upon 
promises  to  pay  dollars  which  the  issuing  banks  do  not 
possess,  and  maintaining  that  such  promises  are  as  good 
as  the  coin  of  the  mints,  is  an  effectual  mode  of  driving 
the  gold  from  the  country.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  put  forth  its  power,  and  exercised  its 
bounden  duty  to  protect  the  monetary  interests  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  California  to  the 
United  States,  and  had  then  taken  the  matter  of  the  is¬ 
sue  of  currency  by  the  State  banks  in  hand,  and  enacted 
that  these  banks  should  yearly  and  every  year  convert 
ten  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock  into  gold  coin,  and 
deposit  the  coin  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  take  from  the  Treasury  gold,  bills  for  circulation  only 
to  an  equal  amount  of  such  deposit — had  such  law  been 
passed  by  Congress  in  1848,  the  whole  circulation  of 
bills  in  the  country  would  have  been  based  upon  gold 
coin  in  the  Treasury;  the  failures  of  1857  would  have 
been  avoided  ;  and  what  is  of  vastly  more  consequence, 
the  war  would  have  been  passed  through  with  a  national 
debt  of  not  more  than  one-half  its  present  magnitude. 

The  Congress  has  power  to  fix  the  exact  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  various  coins  which  the  mint  laws  have 
instituted.  Some  suppose  that  its  power  ceases  here  ; 
but  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  most  thoroughly 
inadequate  to  protect  the  weal  of  the  nation.  Fortu¬ 
nately  its  power  is  not  so  limited,  in  the  matter  of  insur¬ 
ing  to  the  people  the  purity  of  the  national  coin  and  of 
fixing  its  value.  Sec.  VIII,  paragraph  6,  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  gives  to  Congress  authority  “  to  provide  for  the 
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punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  the  United  States.”  Without  this  provision,  what 
would  the  simple  right  to  fix  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  coins  of  the  mints  amount  to  ?  If  the  mint  coins 
could  be  counterfeited  by  substituting  ingeniously  de¬ 
vised  coins,  consisting  largely  of  base  metals,  which  were 
such  perfect  imitations  of  the  genuine  coin  that  none  but 
adepts  could  detect  them,  and  there  were  no  law  to  pun¬ 
ish  such  fraud  upon  the  people,  is  it  not  manifest  how 
such  counterfeit  coin  would  injure  the  value  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  coin  of  the  mints  ?  Congress  has  express  power 
granted  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  coin  of  the  United  States.  It  also  has  power  “  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin  :  ”  par.  6,  Const. 

From  this  delegation  to  Congress  of  the  right  to  coin 
money  and  fix  its  value  comes,  incidentally  but  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  right  to  control  the  issue  of  all  forms  of  cur¬ 
rency  to  circulate  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange  ; 
because,  without  regulating  such  currency,  Congress  has 
no  means  of  fixing  the  relative  value  of  coin  to  property, 
and  no  means  of  fixing  the  value  of  real  money — the 
mint  coins. 

The  delegation,  by  the  Constitution,  to  Congress,  “  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  national 
coin,  and  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate,  or  rule, 
the  value  thereof,”  gives  to  Congress  absolute  control  of 
the  money  of  the  country  ;  and  further,  it  gives  Congress 
absolute  control  of  all  forms  of  money  which  do  virtu¬ 
ally  and  positively  act  in  any  manner  to  vary  or  lessen 
the  value  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  mints.  By  conse¬ 
quence,  it  gives  Congress  power  and  sovereign  control 
over  all  paper  money  issued  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  this,  that  Congress  may  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  regu¬ 
late  or  rule  such  issue  of  paper  money,  as  that  it  can¬ 
not  in  any  way  impinge  or  lessen  the  value,  or  exchange¬ 
able  power  of  coin  for  commodities  and  wealth  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

If  Congress  establishes  a  currency  worth  less  than  gold 
or  silver  coin,  it  acts  without  authority;  for  it  has  no 
power  delegated  to  make  any  other  currency  but  the  coins 
of  the  mints.  It  results,  that  its  power  to  govern  cur- 
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rency  is  purely  incidental,  and  can  only  be  exercised  to 
coerce  currency  to  be  really  of  the  identical  value  of  gold 
coin  dollar  for  dollar,  and  not  to  drag  down  the  value  of 
coin  to  that  of  currency  by  tyrannous  and  unjust  legisla¬ 
tion.  If  a  paper  currency  is  assumed  to  be  a  national 
necessity7,  Congress  has  power  to  insist  that  it  shall  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  gold  coins  of  our  mints,  dollar  for 
dollar.  If  it  is  not  a  national  necessity,  Congress  has 
no  power  or  duty  in  the  premises  but  to  suppress  its  cir¬ 
culation  entirely — this,  on  the  ground  that  it  lessens  the 
value  of  gold  coin.  But  while  Congress  has  the  right 
delegated  to  fix  the  value  of  coin,  (and  it  has  the  right 
incidentally  to  govern  the  currency,  because  it  cannot 
protect  the  value  of  coin  without  this)  it  has  no  right  to 
institute,  legislate  or  provide  any  currency  which  shall  be 
of  inferior  value  to  the  mint  coins.  Were  it  otherwise, 
Congress  might,  by  instituting  false  standards  of  value, 
and  enacting  that  such  should  be  legal  tenders,  impose 
upon  the  people  a  form  of  tyranny  which  would  despoil 
them  as  effectually  as  a  hostile  army  could  do  by  invading 
and  destroying  their  substance.  It  is  this  incidental 
power,  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the 
value  of  coin,  that  gives  Congress  the  right  to  suppress 
the  issues  of  State  banks.  Yet,  with  all  these  powers 
and  charges  for  the  good  and  permanent  weal  of  the 
body  politic,  how  does  Congress  exercise  such  important 
trusts  and  Constitutional  behests  ?  It  has,  in  addition  to 
all  of  the  legal  tender  notes  in  circulation,  chartered  and 
issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  National  banks  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000,000.  Its  legal  tender  notes  are 
held  to  be  such  upon  all  demands  except  for  duties. 
The  legal  tenders  amount  to  about  $417,000,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  National  banks  have  the  power  of 
making  currency  through  the  action  of  the  deposit  ac¬ 
count,  and  deposits  are  virtually  currency  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  These  deposits  are  more  than  $600,000,- 
000. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  the  old  State  bank  system 
banished  the  gold  from  the  country,  and  doubled  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war.  Let  us  now  examine  the  effects  of 
paper  money  upon  commerce  and  trade  at  home. 

The  old  State  banks  had  a  circulation  in  the  year  1857 
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of  $214,778,822,  and  held  deposits  amounting  to 
$230,351,352.  The  result  was,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  suspend  specie  payments,  after  the  enormous  yield  of 
the  mines  of  California  for  eight  years.  During  the  year 
1858  they  reduced  their  circulation  and  deposits  about 
one  hundred  and  four  millions. 

Again  the  policy  of  expansion  was  renewed,  and,  in 
i860,  their  circulation  and  deposits  amounted  to 
$460,904,606.  In  April,  1861,  the  civil  war  commenced, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  every  bank  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  had  ceased  to 
pay  specie.  During  the  war,  Congress  assumed  its  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  deal  with  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  in  its  dealings  brought  the  State  banks  under  the 
National  bank  law.  While  it  is  possible  that  Congress 
did  the  best  that  could  be  done,  during  the  war,  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  State  banks,  and  bring  the  governance  of  the 
currency  under  the  national  authority,  it  is  now  more  than 
six  years  since  the  war  was  commenced,  and  well  nigh 
three  years  since  peace  was  established  ;  yet,  under  the 
National  banking  system,  we  seem  to  be  further  than  ever 
from  specie  payments.  These  banks  were  never  subject 
to  specie  payments.  Of  course  their  success,  or  failure, 
as  useful  institutions  to  the  country,  is  matter  upon  which 
men  differ. 

Nothing  is  clearer,  however,  than  this  :  that  institutions 
which  possess  a  monopoly  of  printing  promises  to  pay 
dollars,  and  are  protected  by  the  laws  of  Congress  in 
such  promises,  so  far  as  this — that  they  may  redeem  these 
promises  with  the  promises  of  other  banks  to  pay  dollars, 
or  with  the  legal-tender  issues  of  the  Government  itself, 
which  are  openly  and  notoriously  inconvertible  ;  so  long 
as  Government  will  tolerate  such  injustice  and  folly,  the 
banks  may  make  large  dividends,  while  the  people  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  impoverished  by  the  circulation  of  such 
a  medium  of  exchange.  While  the  stockholders  in  these 
institutions  are  making  money  so  rapidly,  they  will  use 
all  their  efforts  and  arguments  to  continue  this  impover¬ 
ishing  system,  and  stave  off  specie  payments.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  people  should  know  the  real  nature  of 
money,  and  with  what  irresistible  force  any  interference 
with  the  National  standards  of  value  reacts  upon  all  of 
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I  their  interests — industrial,  commercial,  manufacturing, 
mining,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and,  I  may  add,  social 
and  moral — to  consign  all  forms  of  money,  which  are  not 
!  exactly  what  they  purport  to  be,  to  utter  destruction  and 
annihilation. 

The  annual  yield  of  bullion  from  all  the  mines  in  the 
i  United  States  and  Territories  will  be  about  $80,000,000. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  if  we  have  now  in  the  country 
$140,000,000  in  coin,  and  can  hold  on  to  the  yield  of  our 
mines  for  only  four  years,  we  shall  have  a  currency  in 
\  coin  equal  to  $460,000,000. 

And  why  can  we  not  retain  the  yield  of  our  mines  ?  Why 
has  the  total  yield  of  our  mines  for  the  past  nineteen 
years  gone  from  us,  and  why  does  it  continue  to  go  from 
us  ?  Because  we  make  a  substitute  for  coin,  in  the  form 
of  Government  promises  and  National  bank  promises  ; 

|  and  because  our  Statutes  at  Large  make  the  Government 
1  promises  legal  tender  upon  all  debts,  and  the  National 
bank  promises  a  tender  upon  debts  due  the  Government. 

:  Evidently,  then,  so  long  as  the  Statutes  at  Large  give 
;  sanction  to  such  forms  of  money,  our  real  money — gold 
I  coin — will  go  to  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world 
where  its  intrinsic  value  is  duly  recognized.  It  is  worth 
the  attempt  to  try  to  portray  some  of  the  fearful  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  nation,  of  substituting  bills  of  credit  for 
our  coin,  and  thus  driving  the  coin  from  the  country. 

The  coin  of  the  country  differs  from  all  other  forms  of 
national  wealth  in  this  regard,  that  it  is  of  a  perennial 
nature — that,  while  other  kinds  of  wealth  are  consumed 
by  their  uses,  coin  maybe  used  millions  of  times,  passing 
from  one  to  another,  and  still  not  lose  any  appreciable 
amount  of  its  weight  or  value.  We  need,  then,  only  to 
fill  up  the  avenues  of  circulation  with  coin ;  and  if  the  laws 
and  usages  of  our  people  do  not  banish  this  coin,  we  shall 
have  a  currency  of  value  which  would  last  for  centuries. 
The  action  of  bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  bank  notes 
cr  bank  bills,  is  insidious  and  destructive  to  the  weal  of 
the  nation.  To  the  body  politic  this  action  makes  all  the 
difference  between  doing  our  business  upon  real  cash  or 
credit ;  and  all  experience  proves  that  every  form  of  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  moved  more  efficiently  with  real  money 
than  credit.  Furthermore :  credit  can  be  extended  far 
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enough  for  the  permanent  weal  of  the  country,  without 
allowing  it  any  place  in  our  money,  or  medium  of  exchange. 
Yet,  while  our  laws  tolerate  such  an  invasion  of  private 
right,  and  the  Statutes  at  Large  recognize  such  an  unjust 
principle  as  the  making  of  irredeemable  paper  a  legal 
tender  on  all  debts  between  citizens,  it  is  important  to 
demonstrate  the  bearing  of  such  measures  upon  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country. 

We  have  shown  that  banks  can  do  business  under  re¬ 
puted  specie  payments,  and  keep  their  issues  nominally 
at  the  par  of  coin  ;  and  yet  their  issues  may  be  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  coin  which  would  circulate  if  no  such  bills 
were  issued.  That,  in  order  to  create  this  inflation,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  them  to  issue  in  a  pro  rata  amount  to 
their  respective  capitals. 

Suppose  the  normal  amount  of  currency  needed  in  the 
country  to  move  all  its  industries  be  placed  at  $300,000,- 
000,*  and  that  the  banks  have  increased  it  50  per  cent., 
making  the  volume  of  currency  equal  to  $450,000,000  ; 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  inflation  upon  the  body  politic  ? 

Its  direct  effect  is  to  raise  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
fifty  per  cent.  Having  produced  this  effect  upon  prices, 
it  becomes  the  needed  volume  of  currency,  and  this  need 
protects  the  banks  in  its  issue,  and  they  may  issue 
safely  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  the  normal  specie  volume 
of  the  country,  always  provided  that  their  issues  are 
not  extended  beyond  their  just  ratio  to  their  capital — or 
that  they  may  issue  beyond  the  specie  volume,  in  the 
same  ratio  as  other  institutions  issue,  without  clashing 
with  each  other  and  without  drawing  on  each  other,  ex¬ 
cept  in  insignificant  sums,  to  adjust  balances.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  I  am  now  traversing  the 
effect  upon  the  nation  of  allowing  banks  nominally  under 
specie  payments,  to  issue  bills  beyond  their  specie  on 
hand. 

The  United  States  is  a  commercial  nation,  and  we 
must  adjust  our  balances  not  only  at  home  but  also 
abroad. 


*  All  economists  admit  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  other 
forms  of  wealth  might  be  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  it  now  is, 
and  serve  the  offices  of  money  as  well  as  at  its  present  ruling. 
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If  we  assume  that  the  imports  of  the  country  are 
$365,000,000  yearly,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt 
held  in  foreign  countries  is  $30,000,000  yearly,  we  have 
an  annual  balance  to  settle  abroad,  equal  to  $395,000,- 
oco,  upon  a  gold  basis. 

Our  exports  we  will  suppose  to  be  approximately  thus  : 


In  cotton,  tobacco  and  Southern  products . $225,000,000 

In  breadstuff's  and  Northern  manufactures .  100,000,000 

In  gold  coin  and  bullion .  70,000,000 


Total . $395,000,000 


Again;  if  we  assume  that  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  our  imports  are  made  and  sold  for  foreign  account — 
sold  by  the  agents  and  factors  of  foreign  countries  resid¬ 
ing  among  our  citizens — sold  for  such  form  of  currency 
as  is  the  common  medium  of  exchange  among  us — and 
this  currency  nominally  at  the  par  of  gold,  but  really 
and  in  fact  inflated  beyond  the  gold  volume  or  normal 
amount  of  money  at  least  fifty  percent.,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  inflation  on  the  balance  of  the  trade  ? 

Its  first  effect  will  be  to  increase  prices  fifty  per  cent, 
beyond  the  point  they  would  rule  at  under  a  gold  cur¬ 
rency,  thus  enabling  foreign  factors  to  sell  their  goods 
that  much  higher  in  our  markets  than  they  could  do  un¬ 
der  a  currency  of  intrinsic  value.  The  currency  being 
collected  after  the  goods  are  sold,  if  the  banks  are  un¬ 
der  specie  payments,  can  be  turned  into  coin  at  par.  In 
this  manner,  upon  the  $140,000,000  imported  and  sold  on 
foreign  account,  the  people  will  pay  50  per  cent.,  or  $70,- 
000,000  more  in  gold  equivalent  than  they  would  do  if 
the  currency  were  kept  not  nominally  but  really  and  be¬ 
yond  question  at  the  par  of  gold. 

The  volume  of  currency  in  the  country  not  only  gov¬ 
erns  but  makes  the  prices  at  which  commodities  are  ex¬ 
changed.  Supply  and  demand  undoubtedly  may  vary 
these  prices  when  one  is  in  a  normal  and  the  other  in  an 
abnormal  condition.  If  flour  is  very  scarce  and  currency 
very  plenty,  flour  will  rule  high  in  the  market ;  and  vice 
versa.  But  if  both  flour  and  currency  are  in  a  normal 
condition — the  supply  and  demand  about  equal — then  the 
volume  of  currency  in  circulation  will  fix  the  price  of  the 
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article.  If  the  currency  be  inflated  fifty  per  cent.,  flour 
will  be  sold  at  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  be  un¬ 
der  a  specie  currency.  This  rule  will  be  universal  in  its 
application  to  all  forms  of  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  it  is  under  a  normal  condition  of  these  that  it 
must  be  tried.  It  results  from  these  premises  that  all 
inflation  of  currency  is  a  direct  gain  to  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  we  have  commerce,  and  direct  loss  to 
ourselves. 

If  the  above  estimate,  that  $ 140,000,000  of  the  yearly 
imports  of  the  country  are  made  and  sold  on  foreign  ac¬ 
count,  is  correct,  then,  we  pay  $70,000,000  yearly  on  our 
imports  to  foreigners,  to  support  a  system  of  currency 
among  us  which  inevitably  entails  this  annual  loss.  This 
seventy  millions  is  a  total  loss  to  us,  and  it  must  be  counted 
as  the  equivalent  of  gold  coin  in  some  form  of  our  exports. 

But  how  does  the  country  sustain  such  an  exhaustive 
drain  upon  its  resources  ?  The  annual  gross  products  of 
the  United  States  are  estimated  at  $6,858,000,000  in  cur¬ 
rency,  or  in  gold  value,  at  about  $4,800,000,000.  The 
probability  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  this  vast  amount  is 
consumed  yearly  among  us,  leaving  only  one-tenth,  or 
$480,000,000,  to  be  added  to  our  increased  wealth  yearly 
— and  even  this  is  reduced  nearly  one-half  by  taxation. 
This  would  leave  the  gain  of  the  country  about  $240,- 
000,000  yearly,  out  of  which  we  must  deduct  $70,000,- 
000  yearly  for  our  direct  loss  and  foreigners’  direct  gain, 
by  reason  of  our  using  an  inflated  currency.  This  loss 
is  sustained  entirely  unnecessarily,  by  reason  of  our  re¬ 
jecting  the  teachings  of  science  and  acting  upon  ahead- 
strong  will  in  maintaining  that  the  promise  of  a  dollar  is 
the  just  equivalent  of  the  dollar,  whether  the  dollar  be 
in  possession  to  redeem  the  promise  or  not.  It  inures  to 
the  gain  of  the  banks,  but  to  the  poverty  and  bankruptcy 
of  the  people  at  large.  Before  we  had  made  a  national 
debt  of  such  colossal  magnitude,  such  were  the  immense 
resources  of  the  country,  we  could  lose  $70,000,000  yearly 
(about  the  annual  product  of  our  mines  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver)  and  scarcely  miss  it.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  gold  and  silver — the  yield  of  our  mines 
since  1848 — amounting  to  $1,200,000,000  has  gone  from 
us.  We  had  in  the  country,  in  1848,  in  coin,  about  $96,- 
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000,000.  We  have,  in  1867,  about  $140,000,000 — but  we 
have  received  from  commerce  and  by  immigration,  enough 
to  make  the  stock  of  1848  far  beyond  our  present  pos¬ 
session  of  coin ;  thereby  proving,  that  an  amount  as 
great  or  greater  than  the  entire  yield  of  our  mines  for 
the  past  nineteen  years  has  been  sent  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

With  the  paralyzing  influence  of  our  public  debt  hang¬ 
ing  over  us,  we  need  to  stop  every  great  and  unnecessary 
public  loss  of  our  wealth — we  need  to  make  all  of  our 
dollars  worth  a  hundred  cents  each,  and  suppress  this 
wholesale  sacking  of  our  treasure,  which  results  from 
dealing  through  unjust  measures  of  value.  Let  us  look 
at  the  effects  of  this  iniquitous  system,  which  takes  from 
us  seventy  millions  annually,  upon  our  future  progress 
and  prosperity. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  placed  by  phys¬ 
iologists  at  thirty-three  years.  If  we  reckon  thirty-three 
years  as  a  generation,  what  will  be  the  difference  to  the 
people  who  are  born  in  1867,  when  they  reach  the  year 
1900,  whether  the  country  loses  $70,000,000  yearly,  by 
reason  of  a  system  of  false  currency,  or  saves  that  amount 
by  a  system  of  currency  which  is  truthful  and  just  ?  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  loss  of  principal  in  thirty-three 
years  would  be  $2,310,000,000.  If  we  compound  the  in¬ 
terest,  we  shall  find  that  it  amounts  to  the  further  sum  of 
$4,895,414,488  ;  and  principal  and  interest  added  will 
make  the  vast  sum  of  $7,205,4x4,488  as  the  loss  to  the 
country  by  the  foreign  drain,  resulting  from  having  an  in¬ 
flated  currency.  The  domestic  losses  we  shall  consider 
hereafter. 

Some  may  argue  that,  in  estimating  the  losses  to  the 
country  by  using  an  inflated  currency,  it  is  not  right  to 
compound  the  interest,  because  money  at  compound  in¬ 
terest  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  would  bankrupt  the  world. 
So  long,  however,  as  our  National  debt  does  virtually  call 
for  compound  interest,  by  making  the  interest  payable 
semi-annually,  so  long  is  money  worth  compound  interest 
to  the  Government ;  and  so  long  as  capital  in  its  most 
available  and  concentrated  form — gold  and  silver  coin — 
is  worth  six  per  cent,  interest,  to  use  in  the  multiplied 
forms  of  business  in  the  country,  so  long  is  it  proper,  in 
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estimating  the  damages  resulting  to  us  by  a  system  which 
virtually  sacks  us  of  the  entire  product  of  our  bullion,  to 
add  compound  interest  to  the  same,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  nation  is  virtually  paying  compound  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  that  the  gains  of  industry  amount  to  com¬ 
pound  interest  as  fast  as  they  are  saved  to  be  put  to  new 
uses. 

It  follows  from  these  premises,  that  the  losses  to  the 
nation  by  using  an  inflated  currency,  will  be,  in  the  next 
thirty-three  years,  more  than  seven  billions  of  dollars 
($7,000,000,000)  ;  and  this  loss  to  us  will  be  a  direct  gain 
of  an  equal  amount  to  other  countries.  This  loss,  how¬ 
ever,  vast  as  it  is  to  contemplate,  only  shows  our  foreign 
waste.  Our  domestic  losses,  by  using  a  false  and  inflated 
currency,  are  manifold  those  of  our  foreign  ;  yet  this  dif¬ 
ference  exists  between  them,  that  in  one  case  the  value 
leaves  the  country  and  inures  to  foreigners  ;  while  in  the 
other  it  is  an  endless  round  of  losses  and  bankruptcies 
which  is  preying  upon  the  industries  and  gains  of  the 
people,  robbing  one  class  of  citizens  to  enrich  another  : 
and  although  the  wealthy  may  increase  their  possessions 
under  the  system,  still,  as  it  is  founded  in  most  thorough 
dishonesty,  even  these  must  pay  the  tribute  which  it  ex¬ 
acts  of  all,  by  instituting  false  measures  of  value  for  all 
commodities. 

If  it  were  possible  to  approximate  to  anything  like  ac¬ 
curacy  in  computing  the  vast  amount  of  losses  from  in¬ 
flated  currency,  in  producing  and  distributing  about  four 
billions  of  products  annually  among  our  population,  we 
might  show  the  waste  to  the  people  in  using  false  meas¬ 
ures  of  value.  The  truth  is,  that  the  products  of  the 
country  are  so  immense,  that  a  loss  of  a  heavy  per  centage 
upon  them  is  not  apparent  to  our  citizens.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  “  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  large 
ship”  if  it  is  continued  and  neglected. 

The  domestic  losses  fall  upon  the  country,  and  what 
one  loses  another  gains.  But  all  are  finally  wound  up 
in  real  losses,  or  balanced  off  in  bankruptcies.  The 
amount  of  losses  which  are  paid  from  the  gains  of  indus¬ 
try  are  probably  ten  times  as  great  as  those  that  are  set¬ 
tled  in  bankruptcy.  Hence  the  losses  of  the  country 
cannot  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  indebtedness  of 
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those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  insolvent  Acts  of  the 
States,  or  the  general  bankrupt  law  of  Congress.  The 
effect  of  using  a  false  standard  of  value  as  a  true  one  tells 
upon  the  business  and  expenses  of  every  member  of  so¬ 
ciety,  from  the  highest  to  the  most  humble.  Such  a  sub¬ 
version  of  justice  may  not  ruin  the  wealthy;  but  if  it  ruins 
the  middle  classes,  and  makes  paupers  and  beggars  of 
the  rest,  it  will  ruin  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and 
when  that  is  gone,  the  wealthy  must  feel  it  as  well  as  the 
most  abject.  Besides,  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  under  false  standards  of  value,  must  demoralize 
any  people,  and  make  a  vicious  state  of  society.  When 
sifted  down  to  its  essential  elements,  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  toleration,  by  the  laws  and  Government, 
of  direct  dishonesty  and  swindling. 

We  have  traced  the  disastrous  consequences  which  re¬ 
sult  to  the  nation  from  the  use  of  bills  of  credit,  or  bank 
notes,  which  are  issued  upon  credit,  and  which  are  re¬ 
puted  to  be  equal  to  the  coin  of  the  mints  ;  and  we  have 
demonstrated  that  such  bills  may  be  issued  in  this  coun¬ 
try  largely  in  excess  of  the  coin  which  would  circulate  if 
such  issues  were  prohibited  by  law  ;  and  this,  too,  while 
the  issuing  banks  were  reputed  to  be  under  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  and  their  bills  were  passing  at  the  par  of  gold. 
We  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  such  issues  was  not  only 
to  degrade  the  value  of  gold  in  the  country,  but  that  it 
has  sent  the  entire  yield  of  our  mines  for  the  last  nine¬ 
teen  years  to  foreign  countries ;  and  that  there  is  not  in 
the  country  at  this  time  as  much  coin  as  has  been  brought 
by  immigrants  and  commerce  in  nineteen  years  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  was  in  the  country  in  1848.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  every  system  of  banking  which  has  been  in  the 
country  before  the  year  1861  has  been  radically  wrong, 
and  has  worked  untold  evils  for  the  nation  at  large. 
That  under  the  various  State  bank  systems  which  have 
existed  heretofore,  the  gross  product  of  our  mines  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  has  been  wasted  and  squandered,  amounting 
to  $1,200,000,000  ;  and  this  fatal  policy  in  our  financial 
administration— allowing  the  dollar  worth  far  less  than 
one  hundred  cents  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  real  dollar, 
has  sacked  our  country  of  coin,  and  more  than  doubled 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  war. 
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The  war,  however,  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  cur¬ 
rency,  now  known  as  the  National  Bank  System,  under 
the  auspices  and  legislation  of  our  National  Congress. 
Is  the  new  system  any  way  superior  to  those  we  have 
had  before  ?  The  old  State  bank  systems  have  been 
thoroughly  efficient  in  banishing  all  the  gold  which  our 
mines  have  produced  since  1848.  What  will  be  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  National  bank  system?  It  possesses  two  im¬ 
portant  points  which  are  wisely  introduced  in  the  bill, 
and  may  produce  good  results.  The  system  is  under 
the  governance  of  our  National  Legislature  instead  of  a 
multiplicity  of  State  Legislatures.  It  is  also  subject  to 
amendment  and  repeal  of  any  or  all  of  its  provisions. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  make  it  a  useful  system  of 
finance.  Will  it  have  the  wisdom  and  honesty  to  put 
this  power  into  efficient  action  ? 

In  creating  the  National  Banks,  Congress  has  adopted 
the  old  fallacy  of  the  State  bank  systems — that  the  re¬ 
demption  of  bills  secured  by  the  pledge  of  stocks  is  as 
good  basis  for  the  issue  of  currency  as  the  mint  coins. 
This  is  the  grand  error  of  the  National  Banking  Law, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  soon  amended  ;  for  the  truth  is,  the 
nation  can  have  no  permanent  prosperity  on  a  grand 
scale  till  such  reform  be  instituted.  Any  kind  of  money 
which  is  not  replete  with  the  very  identical  form  of 
wealth  which  the  coin  of  the  mint  contains — gold  and 
silver  of  the  standard  mint  fineness — does  not  possess 
the  functions  of  money,  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  a  standard  in  the  exchange  of 
values.  When  we  measure  our  values  by  dollars,  we 
have  reference  to,  or  should  have  reference  to,  the  coins 
of  the  mints.  The  prices  should  be  made  by  the  relative 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  in  the  country  to  the 
amount  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged.  If  paper  be 
used  for  convenience,  it  should  represent  gold  on  deposit 
to  its  full  amount.  The  principle  of  issue,  then,  is  the 
overshadowing  one  which  must  be  guarded  by  national 
legislation.  Any  system  of  banking  which  allows  the 
issue  of  bills  of  credit  which  do  not  represent  the  coin 
on  actual  deposit  will  be  a  curse  to  the  country.  But 
why  may  not  the  redemption  of  bank  notes  be  secured 
upon  any  form  of  wealth  other  than  coin,  as  well  as  upon 
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the  coin  itself?  For  this  reason  :  The  moment  you  be¬ 
gin  to  issue  bills  upon  other  securities  than  coin,  to  cir¬ 
culate  as  money,  you  begin  to  impinge  the  value  of  coin. 

Several  years  ago  the  grain  dealers  in  Chicago  were  in 
the  habit  of  issuing  warehouse  receipts  for  wheat  taken 
on  deposit.  These  certificates  were  often  pledged  by 
the  holders  as  collateral  security  for  money  borrowed  of 
capitalists.  In  time,  these  warehouse  receipts  became  so 
plentiful  that  they  were  seriously  reducing  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  the  market,  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
a  much  larger  amount  of  grain  than  the  warehouses  con¬ 
tained.  The  evil  continued  to  increase,  and  to  annoy 
the  farmers,  until  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  legislature 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  issue  these  receipts  in  any 
greater  amounts  than  the  actual  quantity  of  grain  received 
on  deposit. 

Precisely  analogous  to  this  action  is  the  circulating  of 
bank  notes  for  a  greater  amount  than  the  bank  holds  or 
has  pledged  the  coin  in  the  National  Treasury  for  the 
redemption  of  such  issues.  These  notes  may  become  so 
plenty,  and  yet  be  reputed  equal  to  gold,  that  they  must 
degrade  the  value  of  coin.  The  coin  will  exchange  for 
much  less  amount  of  commodities  than  it  would  if  such 
issues  were  prohibited  by  law. 

The  objections  to  the  attempt  to  secure  circulating 
bills  upon  other  forms  of  wealth  than  coin  are  manifold. 

First :  Such  securities  drive  our  gold  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  give  them  the  very  essence  of  our  vitality,  to 
build  up  their  own  interests  and  to  cripple  ours  in  the 
same  degree.  So  long  as  we  hold  to  the  financial  heresy 
that  the  promise  of  a  dollar  is  as  good  as  a  real  dollar, 
even  though  the  real  dollar  be  not  in  possession  to  re¬ 
deem  such  promise,  and  allow  such  promises  to  circulate 
among  us  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  so  long 
will  the  entire  product  of  our  mines,  in  bullion,  be  at  the 
service  of  foreign  capitalists. 

For  illustration  :  Suppose  that  one  man  possesses  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat ;  another,  ten  thousand  bush-, 
els  of  corn ;  another,  ten  thousand  bushels  of  salt ; 
another,  one  thousand  oxen  ;  another,  ten  thousand 
sheep  ;  another,  ten  thousand  yards  of  cloth  •  another  a 
valuable  farm  ;  another,  a  fine  ship,  etc.,  etc.  Now  these 
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are  good  and  valuable  possessions.  There  is  nothing  of 
an  imaginary  or  fanciful  nature  to  them.  How  are  we  to 
ascertain  their  value  ?  I  answer  ;  their  value  is  measured  ® 
by  the  relative  demand  for  them  to  the  amount  of  cur-  " 
rency,  or  medium  of  exchange  which  measures  values,  in  if 
circulation.  If  this  medium  of  exchange  be  confined  to  ! i: 
the  gold  coin  of  the  mints,  evidently  the  prices  of  these  1 
forms  of  wealth  will  rule  much  lower  than  if  the  markets  1 
of  the  country  are  glutted  with  a  form  of  currency  which 
is  reputed  equal  to  coin,  and  passes  as  such,  but  is  really 
and  in  fact  far  below  the  value  of  coin. 

But  suppose  every  citizen  who  possesses  one  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  shall  be  allowed  to  issue  bills  of  credit 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  circulate  as 
money,  these  bills  promising  upon  their  face  to  pay  dol¬ 
lars ,  (which  are  not  wheat  but  coined  money)  because 
wheat  is  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel,  how  long  would , 
wheat  be  worth  one  dollar  in  coin?  Now,  if  the  trade 
of  the  country  would  be  facilitated  by  the  farmer’s  giving 
his  note  for  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
barley,  or  any  wealth  which  he  possessed. ,  I  would  not 
care  how  much  such  notes  circulated.  The  utterance  of 
such  notes  would  not  injure  the  value  of  gold  coin.  But 
the  moment  notes  were  given  by  the  farmer  or  banker 
upon  the  strength  of  this  grain,  or  any  form  of  wealth 
other  than  coin,  to  take  the  functions  of  money — to  cir-  1 
culate  as  a  medium  of  exchange — that  moment  the  issues 
would  begin  to  organize  property  into  money,  that  is,  local 
money,  and  to  rob  real  money  of  its  intrinsic  value  by 
bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  this  fiction — the  promise 
to  deliver  it  by  those  who  do  not  possess  it. 

If  money  secured  upon  valuable  property,  other  than 
coin,  is  as  good  as  gold  coin,  there  never  need  be  any 
scarcity  of  money.  But  the  truth  is,  that  every  attempt 
to  make  such  form  of  money  equal  to  coin  is  impossible  ; 
and  such  attempt,  so  far  as  it  seems  -to  succeed,  is 
nothing  but  a  robbery  from  the  value  of  coin.  The  only 
honest  way  to  convert  good  property  into  money  is,  to 
sell  it  for  coin,  and  put  the  coin  in  our  purses.  If  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be  converted  into  coin  by 
issuing  promises  to  pay  the  coin,  what  would  be  the 
value  of  coin  ? 
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If  we  must  have  a  medium  of  exchange  by  organizing 
wheat,  corn,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  houses,  farms,  ships, 
merchandise,  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property,  or 
chose  in  action ,  into  local  money,  through  the  action  of 
printing  presses,  and  by  the  process  of  printing  prom¬ 
ises  to  pay  such  an  amount  of  real  dollars  as  the  said 
property  held  may  be  deemed  worth — -and  then  circulat¬ 
ing  these  promises  as  money,  and  claiming  for  them  the 
exact  equivalent  of  their  face  value  in  gold  coin  of  the 
mints — if  such  organization  of  currency  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  wisdom  of  our  people,  let  us  insist  that 
these  circulating  notes,  instead  of  being  promises  to  pay 
in  dollars,  shall  be  promises  to  pay  in  kind — exactly 
what  they  represent.  Thus :  if  notes  represent  wheat, 
let  them  read  for  so  many  bushels  of  this  grain  ■  not  for 
dollars.  If  notes  represent  sheep,  let  them  read  for 
sheep  ;  if  they  represent  wool,  let  them  read  for  so  many 
pounds  of  wool.  Make  these  notes  payable  in  bushels, 
pounds,  yards,  or  whatever  form  of  meter  is  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  amount  of  the  particular  kind  of  commodity 
which  the  note  calls  for.  Such  notes,  if  they  could  get 
any  circulation  at  all,  would  have  their  affinities  with  cir¬ 
culating  property— they  would  not  belong  to  money ; 
nor  would  our  people  class  them  as  such  if  they  were 
payable  in  the  particular  form  of  property  which  they 
truly  represented.  These  various  kinds  of  property  dol¬ 
lars  (if  I  may  use  such  a  misnomer  for  illustration)  are 
more  closely  allied  to  the  constituent  element  of  the  de¬ 
posit  account  in  Eastern  banks  ;  and  thus  monetizing 
them,  through  the  deposit  account,  puts  them  strictly  on 
the  par  with  bills  in  circulation  and  is  the  foundation  of 
the  chaotic  action  which  is  so  often  making  itself  appar¬ 
ent  in  all  the  business  relations  of  society,  and  is  further 
the  most  efficient  agent  in  driving  our  gold  from  us. 

But  if  the  deposit  account  of  banks  is  a  representation 
of  the  circulating  property  of  the  country,  and  by  found¬ 
ing  our  business  upon  these,  instead  of  the  bullion  of 
our  mines,  it  is  certain  to  make  for  us  a  form  of  cur¬ 
rency  which  shall  inflate  all  prices  to  such  an  extent  as, 
if  continued,  to  lead  to  certain  ruin,  how  much  more  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  we  attain  this  rum  by  basing  our  currency 
upon  the  national  debt ! 
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Having  shown  that  our  very  best  forms  of  wealth, 
other  than  coin  itself,  are  entirely  out  of  place  as  cur¬ 
rency — do  not  possess  the  functions  needed  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  value — could  not  be  circulated  as  money  if  the 
notes  which  represented  this  wealth  promised  the  identi¬ 
cal  goods  instead  of  promising  dollars— if  a  circulating 
medium  based  upon  these  real  resources  would  be  not 
only  inefficient,  but  so  difficult  to  manage  as  to  develop 
at  once  its  infeasible  nature,  how  much  more  certainly 
must  losses  and  ruin  follow  in  the  country  which  bases 
its  currency  upon  debt  ?  Debt  is  the  negative  of  wealth  ; 
gold  is  real  money,  and  the  positive  and  most  concen¬ 
trated  form  of  wealth.  If  the  positive  form  of  wealth 
be  indispensable  in  money,  by  what  financial  charlatanry 
can  our  people  be  so  far  duped  as  to  suppose  that  debt 
money  is  as  good  as  gold  money  ?  Debt  is  not  as  good 
basis  for  the  issuance  of  currency  as  even  good  available 
property  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  this  is  entirely  out  of 
place  when  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  circulating 
notes.  The  principle  of  organizing  debt  into  currency  is 
not  only  illogical,  it  is  fatuous — -absurd,  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  or  honest  nation,  for  it  conflicts  alike  with 
good  sense  and  probity. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  the  credit  system  is  extended  by 
notes  and  mortgages,  by  commercial  and  mercantile 
credits,  by  book  accounts  and  the  thousand  forms  of  de¬ 
layed  payments  which  enter  into  the  customs  of  our 
people,  without  instituting  and  upholding  by  law  the  de¬ 
moralizing  and  disorganizing  principle  of  introducing 
credit  into  our  currency;  nay,  more,  of  piling  credit  cur¬ 
rency  upon  the  country  to  a  greater  amount  by  far  than 
it  ever  knew  under  the  old  State  bank  systems  ? 

The  national  statistics  show  that  the  circulation  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  United  States,  on  the  first  of  January, 
i860,  was  $207,102,477,  and  their  deposits  were  $253,- 
802,129,  making  a  currency  of  bills  and  deposits  equal 
to  $460,  904,606.  The  issues  of  the  National  banks  are 
a  trifle  under  the  full  limit  allowed  by  the  charter,  or 
about  $299,000,000 ;  while  their  deposits  are  about 
$600,000,000,  making  a  currency  of  bills  and  deposits  of 
about  $899,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  currency 
is  almost  entirely  used  and  circulated  in  the  Northern  and 
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|Middle  States — the  South  having  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  it.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  circulation  and  deposits  of  the  old  State  banks 
which  have  not  yet  closed  business,  being  about  $25,- 
000,000,  is  proper  to  be  added  to  the  $899,000,000.  It 
is  apparent  from  this,  that  two-thirds  of  the  States  have, 
at  this  time,  more  currency  from  the  banks ,  national  and 
State ,  than  double  the  amount  which  was  circulating  in 
all  of  the  States  before  the  war.  It  is  further  apparent 
that,  in  addition  to  all  this  immense  amount  of  cur¬ 
rency  furnished  by  the  banks — more  than  double  the 
amount  in  circulation  in  all  of  the  States  in  i860,  the 
country  is  staggering  under  the  legal  tender  issues  of 
Government — about  $420,000,000  more ;  making  a 
bloated  currency  of  approximately  $1,300,000,000,  which 
is  certainly  $900,000,000  more  than  a  healthful  state  of 
business  would  require. 

The  old  State  bank  systems,  which  buoyed  a  cur¬ 
rency  of  only  $460,904,606  in  all  the  United  States  in 
i860,  were  amply  sufficient  in  their  chaotic  operations  to 
drive  the  gold  of  our  mines  to  other  countries.  This 
fact  was  fully  proven  by  the  failures  and  bankruptcies  of 
the  year  1857,  and  was  sent  home  to  us  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  by  the  teachings  of  the  last  war.  The  reserves 
of  specie  in  the  banks  in  1857  were  less  in  proportion 
to  their  immediate  liabilities  than  they  were  in  1848.  If 
the  system  was  right,  where  were  the  $500,000,000  of 
gold  which  California  sent  them  ?  I  answer :  In  the 
coffers  of  foreign  capitalists,  where  our  fatuous  and  silly 
system  of  substituting  promises  to  pay  coin,  secured 
upon  State  stocks,  and  circulating  these  promises  as 
money,  had  banished  our  coin.  If  the  system  of  utter¬ 
ing  such  form  of  money  was  right,  why  did  the  banks 
fail,  or,  as  they  modestly  term  it,  suspend?  It  is  plain 
that  there  was  bankruptcy  enough  in  the  currency  to 
swallow  up  all  the  yield  of  our  gold  mines  down  to  the 
year  i860,  and  to  leave  the  country  to  wage  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  war  that  was  ever  fought,  with  empty  coffers, 
and  the  people  themselves  relying  upon  credit  for  their 
money.  But  how  will  the  National  banks  compare  with 
the  State  banks  in  relation  to  their  specie  reserves  ?  The 
State  banks  owed,  in  i860,  for  deposits  and  circulation, 
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$460,904,606.  They  held  in  specie,  $83,594,537,  about 
eighteen  per  cent.  The  National  banks  owe  for  deposit 
and  circulation  about  $899,000,000  ;  they  hold  in  specie 
about  $9,000,000,  say  one  per  cent,  upon  their  immedi¬ 
ate  liabilities.  When  I  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  our 
mines  have  yielded  $1,200,000,000  in  bullion  since  1848 
— that  the  Bank  of  England  held  in  coin  and  bullion,  on 
the  30th  of  August  last,  the  sum  of  $114,926,790,  and 
that  the  Bank  of  France,  doing  business  in  a  country 
which  has  no  gold  mines  to  fall  back  upon — left  entirely 
to  the  resources  of  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures — 
this  bank  reports  a  bullion  reserve  of  $185,104,213; 
when  I  see  these  reports  and  contrast  them  with  the 
reports  of  the  combined  National  banks  of  America — a 
country  of  immense  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  mines — 
reporting  only  $10,284,000  in  specie,  the  comparison  is 
so  contemptible  that  it  is  almost  a  national  disgrace  to 
institute  it. 

My  countrymen  :  can  you  not  see  where  your  gold  has 
gone,  and  where  it  is  still  going  ?  Can  you  not  see  what 
sacks  you  of  your  treasure  ?  It  is  the  unjust,  nefarious, 
and  absurd  system  of  banking  which  is  fastened  upon 
you.  Can  you  not  see  that  other  commercial  nations  get 
the  real  money — gold  and  silver — while  for  yourselves 
remains  nothing  but  the  shadow — the  promise  to  pay 
dollars  which  is  irredeemable  ?  This  too  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  our  land  is  pre-eminently  a  gold-producing  por¬ 
tion  of  earth’s  surface  !  Are  our  people  ignorant,  incom¬ 
petent  or  dishonest  ?  One  or  more  of  these  reflections 
will  apply  to  them.  We  lost  all  of  our  gold  product  un¬ 
der  the  old  State  bank  systems — it  becomes  an  import¬ 
ant  query,  whether  the  national  bank  system  will  save  it 
for  us  ?  Why  do  we  need  a  vitiated  or  inflated  currency  ? 
Some  will  answer  :  Our  public  debt  is  so  large  that  we  can¬ 
not  pay  the  interest  and  current  expenses  of  government 
without  we  pay  in  a  depreciated  currency.  If  this  be 
true  it  is  only  repudiation  in  disguise.  We  pretend  to 
be  paying  in  good  money  and  upon  honest  principles  ; 
but  in  fact,  we  are  paying  by  the  forced  operation  of 
legalizing  a  dollar  worth  seventy  cents  or  less,  and 
making  it  a  tender  for  the  dollar  worth  one  hundred  cents. 
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Our  debt  bearing  coin  interest  was,  Oct.  1st,  1867.  .$1,745,161,418 


“  “  “  currency  interest .  461,074,680 

“  “  bearing  no  interest .  424,118,907 


It  is  manifest  that  an  inflated  currency  cannot  aid  us 
in  paying  the  coin  interest,  for  that  must  be  paid  in  coin. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  raised  exclusively  from  the  customs, 
which  are  payable  in  gold  coin.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
debt  bears  interest  in  coin,  even  now;  and  this  will  be 
increasing.  About  one-sixth  of  the  debt  bears  interest 
in  currency,  and  one-sixth  more  bears  no  interest.  Will 
any  sane  man  argue  that  it  is  expedient  to  keep  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  chaos,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  paying  interest  in  gold  or  currency,  upon 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions  ?  The  interest  upon 
$461,000,000  would  be  $27,660,000  yearly,  payable  in 
specie.  If  paid  in  currency,  it  would  be  about  seventy 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or  $19,362,000  gold.  The  latter  sum 
deducted  from  the  former,  leaves  only  $8,298,000  annual 
saving  as  the  difference  between  paying  our  interest  in 
coin  or  currency.  Are  our  whole  national  industries  to 
suffer  for  fifteen  years  to  save  such  a  sum  by  keeping  the 
currency  worth  less  than  coin  ? 

But  when  these  sapient  economists  see  the  absurdity 
of  working  such  immense  injury  to  save  such  a  small 
amount  of  interest,  they  cling  to  the  position  that  the  cur¬ 
rency  must  be  kept  cheapened,  in  order  to  pay  off  the 
principal  of  the  debt  in  currency.  They  say  the  debt 
was  contracted  in  currency,  and  currency  ought  to  pay 
it.  The  national  honor  is  no  consideration  with  such 
disorganizers.  It  is  needless  to  argue  what  has  been  so 
vigorously  and  clearly  set  forth  already  by  others,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  keeping  the  public  faith  untarnished 
and  above  suspicion.  If  we  can  show  that  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  nation  to  pay  the  whole  debt  in  gold  equiv¬ 
alent,  and  save  the  honor  of  the  country  beyond  all 
question,  such  a  view  of  the  subject  should  command 
close  attention  by  our  legislators.  It  does  not  require  a 
lengthy  argument  to  establish  this  position.  The  way  to 
do  it  is  to  stop  paying  the  debt.  Pay  the  interest  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  ;  and  fund  the  debt  as  fast  as  possible, 
in  long  bonds.  This  might  be  done  in  5-90’s  and 
5-180’s  ;  then  the  government  could,  whenever  it  had  a 
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few  millions  of  spare  funds  on  hand,  advertise  for  the 
surrender  of  these  bonds,  by  the  holders,  at  the  lowest 
rates.  The  lowest  bidders  would  of  course  get  the  funds. 
One  reason  why  it  is  much  better  to  pay  ioo  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  save  the  honor  of  the  nation,  is,  because  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  pay  par  on  the  debt  in  the  distant 
future  than  it  is  to  pay  70  cents  on  the  dollar  at  this 
time.  Congress  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  four  millions 
per  month.  In  the  present  financial  distress  of  the 
country  this  is  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  debt  ought  to  be  re¬ 
duced.  Probably  two  millions  per  month  for  the  next 
ten  years,  would  be  better  for  the  permanent  weal  of  the 
nation.  In  fact,  we  cannot  hope  for  much  reduction 
until  the  Southern  States  are  restored  in  their  normal  po¬ 
sition,  and  their  products  added  to  our  annual  exports. 
All  attempts  at  reducing  the  debt,  with  the  action  of  only 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  must  be  done  by  such  grinding 
exaction  as  to  paralyze  the  energy  and  efforts  of  the 
people. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  we  shall  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  millions  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  a  debt  which  would  crush  us,  if  we  attempted  to  pay 
it,  could  be  easily  managed  by  the  increased  power  which 
time  and  our  vast  resources  will  bring  to  the  nation. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  then,  manifestly,  is  not 
to  pay  the  debt  any  faster  than  it  can  be  done  with  entire 
ease  to  the  people,  without  exhausting  their  vital  resour¬ 
ces  or  burdening  them  with  excessive  exactions.  The 
interest  of  the  debt,  however,  should  be  paid  with  scru¬ 
pulous  promptness. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  bonds  should  be  retired, 
with  issues  of  legal  tenders,  as  fast  as  the  terms  of  the 
same  allow  the  government  to  pay  them  ;  and  that  such 
payment  would  be  entirely  honorable,  just,  and  without 
any  tinge  of  repudiation.  This  question  is  only  one 
more  of  the  chameleon  forms  which  the  people  must  pass 
through,  so  long  as  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  disgrace  our 
Statutes  at  Large.  It  is  another  phase  of  these  Acts 
which  shows  their  enormity  and  injustice.  If  the  legal 
tender  notes  are  good  money — the  equivalents  of  gold 
coin — there  is  no  repudiation  in  paying  debts  with  them, 
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I  whether  the  debts  be  against  the  government  or  individ- 
1  uals.  In  fact,  if  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  are  Constitutional , 
l|  there  is  no  repudiation  in  paying  government  debts  with 
currency  any  more  than  individual  debts.  The  bonds  were 
!  sold  largely  for  currency  when  it  was  worth  not  more 
than  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar — -why  may  they  not  be  re¬ 
deemed  honorably  when  the  currency  is  worth  seventy 
cents  on  the  dollar,  with  a  dollar  of  currency  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  of  bonds  ? 

The  people  lost  immensely  by  the  Legal  Tender  Acts, 
for  creditors  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  demands  to 
debtors  on  the  tender,  in  a  currency  worth  a  little  more 
than  half  the  one  for  which  they  contracted  ;  and  the  laws 
upheld  this  iniquitous  extortion  under  the  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  of  the  debt,  if  the  creditor  did  not  accept  the 
tender.  Such  was  the  tyranny  of  the  law.  Its  utility  or 
expediency  would  not  be  held  for  a  moment  by  sound 
jurists  ;  for  the  Supreme  Law  ordains  that  “  private  prop¬ 
erty  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com¬ 
pensation.”  Now,  if  the  Government  shall  make  up  to 
creditors  all  the  losses  resulting  from  the  unjust  spoliations 
of  their  claims  against  debtors,  by  reason  of  the  legal  ten¬ 
der  laws,  then  these  laws  would  be  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  the  nation  that  could  have  been  instituted ;  for  they 
would  quadruple  the  national  debt.  But  the  Government 
do  not  pretend  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  citizens  for 
their  private  losses  by  reason  of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts. 
These  were  forced  loans,  they  say,  but  loans  which  are 
never  payable  to  the  real  sufferer. 

The  Constitution  makes  it  obligatory  upon  Congress 
to  fix  the  value  of  coined  money.  The  laws  do  this  when 
they  specify  how  much  silver  and  gold  the  Mint  coins 
shall  contain.  The  whole  matter,  then,  is  resolved  thus  : 
If  the  establishing  of  the  Mints  by  Congress  and  making 
fixed  laws  to  bind  their  operations  be  constitutional,  then 
is  the  making  of  any  kind  of  money  a  tender  of  less  value 
than  the  Mint  coin,  unconstitutional.  Either  the  gold 
dollar  must  be  the  standard,  or  the  paper  greenback.  One 
or  the  other  is  plainly  unconstitutional. 

And  whichever  is  the  standard,  it  is  honorable  and  just  to 
use  in  payment  of  all  demands,  governmental  or  individual. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  are  subversive 
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of  justice,  right,  equity,  honorable  dealing,  and  every 
principle  which  should  guide  national  or  individual  prob¬ 
ity.  That,  without  regard  to  what  the  Government  has 
received  for  her  issue  of  bonds,  we  must  pay  them  in 
specie,  or  its  just  equivalent.  That  we  shall  justly  incur 
the  scorn  of  repudiation  if  we  attempt  to  pay  bonds  which 
read  for  dollars  in  any  currency  worth  less  than  the  coin 
of  our  mints.  And  yet  all  these  conclusions  would  be 
exactly  reversed  if  the  Treasury  notes  were  in  reality  a 
good  legal  tender. 

Every  one  who  firmly  believes  in  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts,  must,  to  be  consistent,  believe 
that  it  is  perfectly  honorable  for  the  Government  to  pay 
any  debt  in  such  currency,  save  such  as  they  are  bound 
to  pay  in  coin  by  stipulation.  Hence,  we  must  either  say 
the  Legal  Tender  Acts  are  unconstitutional ,  and  the  debt 
must  be  paid  in  coin  equivalent;  or  the  Legal  Tender 
Acts  are  constitutional ,  and  the  debt  may  be  paid  entirely 
in  greenbacks,  as  fast  as  the  terms  of  the  bonds  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  being  retired.  The  sooner  we  return  to  the 
irrefragable  laws  of  value,  and  admit  that  the  legal  tender 
laws  are  flatly  against  the  Constitution,  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  the  sooner  shall  we  be  in 
the  way  of  justice,  morality,  and  prosperity. 

Suppose  the  Government  should  retire  $400,000,000  of 
its  bonds  by  the  issue  of  that  amount  of  legal  tender  notes, 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  country  at  large  ? 
Precisely  the  same  as  resulted  from  the  law  making  such 
notes  a  legal  tender.  Such  a  further  inflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  would  put  the  quotations  of  gold  up  to  about  300 
— that  is,  one  dollar  in  gold  would  buy  three  dollars  in 
greenbacks ;  but  the  greenbacks  being  legal  tender,  all 
creditors  would  have  to  submit  to  a  loss- of  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  debt,  to  enable  Government  to  pay  bonds  in 
legal  tenders.  Thus,  the  further  issue  of  legal  tenders 
would  be  a  virtual  direct  tax  upon  creditors  for  the  benefit 
of  debtors.  The  excuse  for  the  issue  is,  that  it  is  “  lawful 
money,”  and  may  be  issued  honorably  and  fairly  by  the 
Government.  To  this  I  reply,  it  cannot  be  done  with 
honor,  nor  can  it  be  done  with  justice,  unless  Congress 
at  the  same  time  provides  that  all  losses  of  creditors  by 
such  legislation  shall  be  refunded  from  the  Treasury. 
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If  it  were  of  any  use  to  cite  the  Supreme  Law  upon  this 
point,  I  would  adduce  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  ordains  that  “  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation.”  If,  then,  Con¬ 
gress  acts  honorably,  justly,  and  constitutionally,  it  must 
appropriate  funds  from  the  Treasury  to  make  up  losses 
to  individuals  which  must  result  from  a  further  issue  of 
greenbacks  to  take  up  the  bonds.  It  is  also  manifest  that 
the  confusion  and  losses  to  individuals  by  such  issue 
would  be  greatly  beyond  any  gain  to  the  Government ; 
and  would  be  a  most  unequal  mode  of  taxation. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  is  open — How  and  when 
will  the  Government  take  up  the  greenbacks  ? 

Shall  we  make  them  the  money  of  the  country,  and 
leave  all  our  interests  in  a  languishing  condition  for  a 
century,  or  how  shall  we  retire  them  ?  They  will  read  for 
dollars — the  promises  of  the  Government  to  pay  dollars 
— will  the  nation  redeem  them  in  dollars,  or  virtually 
repudiate  them  ?  The  truth  is,  it  is  inexpedient  and  very 
bad  economy  to  issue  any  more  of  such  currency,  for  any 
reason  whatever ;  but  more  especially  is  it  madness  to 
issue  such  currency  to  pay  the  national  debt.  Beyond 
all  controversy,  it  will  be  easier  for  the  country  to  pay 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  fifty  years  hence,  than  it 
would  be  to  pay  even  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  at  this 
time.  However,  even  after  taking  up  the  bonds  by 
issuing  legal  tenders,  the  legal  tenders  would  read  for 
dollars,  and  must  be  paid  in  full  or  retired  by  partial  or 
total  repudiation.  In  this  view  of  it  there  would  be  no 
gain,  but  an  immense  loss  to  the  country,  by  any  such 
attempt  at  financial  charlatanry.  It  is  not  a  matter  for 
investigation  at  this  lapse  of  time,  what  value  has  been 
received  upon  the  bonds  ;  they  must  be  paid  in  dollars 
or  equivalents,  or  we  must  submit  to  the  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  repudiation.  Other  nations  of  the  world  are 
content  with  paying  their  interest,  leaving  the  principal 
to  take  care  of  itself.  We  might  follow  their  example  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  or  at  least  be  satisfied  with  a  reduction 
of  four  millions  per  month — the  amount  which  Congress 
has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retire. 
Further  than  this  we  ought  not  to  undertake  before  the 
nation  has  recuperated,  for  at  least  twice  or  three  times 
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the  duration  which  was  required  to  make  the  indebted¬ 
ness.  And  if  the  experiment  shows  that  four  millions 
per  month  reduction  is  oppressive,  let  two  millions 
monthly  suffice. 

Our  present  rate  of  taxation  amounts  to  about  $267,- 
000,000  from  internal  revenue,  and  $173,000,000  from  cus¬ 
toms.  The  former  is  paid  in  currency,  the  latter  in  gold 
coin.  Estimating  gold  at  140  ;  this  would  make  our 
revenue  in  currency  equal  to  $509,200,000,  and  in  gold 
coin  $363,905,000.  If  the  Union  were  thoroughly  re¬ 
constructed  such  taxation  would  be  most  unreasonable 
and  insupportable.  The  whole  debt  is  less  than  $2,500,- 
000,000,  including  funded  and  unfunded.  If  the  legal 
tenders  and  ail  other  government  debentures  were  fund¬ 
ed,  our  interest  would  be  less  than  $150,000,000  ;  and 
certainly,  $125,000,000  ought  to  be  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  expenses  of  administering  the  government  in  time  of 
peace.  Former  administrations,  which  have  been  so 
lavishly  berated  by  the  dominant  party  for  extravagant 
expenditures,  never  exceeded  $87,000,000  in  a  year  ;  and 
this  amount  was  never  reached  but  once,  in  time  of 
peace,  by  any  administration. 

If  we  allow  for  interest  upon  the  public  debt  $150,000,- 
000,  and  for  the  entire  expenses  of  government  $125,000,- 
000,  we  shall  require  $275,000,000  annually  to  administer 
the  government  and  pay  the  interest,  upon  a  gold  basis.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  we  are  collecting  $363,905,000  in  gold  equiv¬ 
alent  from  the  people,  it  results  that  our  taxes  and  im¬ 
ports  might  be  reduced  $88,905,000  yearly,  and  still 
allow  of  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $125,000,000;  which 
would  be  $38,000,000  larger  than  was  ever  used  under 
any  former  administration  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  a 
single  year.  It  results  from  these  premises,  that  we  are 
collecting  yearly  in  gold  equivalents  $88,905,000  more 
than  is  necessary  to  administer  the  government  and  pay 
our  interest,  and  more  than  is  consistent  with  true  econo¬ 
my  to  impose  upon  the  people.  Suppose,  then,  that  we 
do  not  pay  a  dollar  of  our  debt  for  twenty  years,  but  pay 
the  interest  promptly  in  gold,  and  bring  the  administration 
of  all  our  internal  fiscal  relations  upon  a  gold  basis,  and 
allow  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  $125,000,000 
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yearly  for  the  next  twenty  years  ;  what  would  be  our 
means  of  payment  in  twenty  years  ? 

We  should  save  in  taxes  yearly  $88, 905, 000  ;  we 
should  save  in  interest  account,  nineteen  years’  interest 
upon  it,  eighteen  years,  do.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Our  saving 
would  then  be  stated  thus:  $88, 905, 000X 20=^1,778, - 
100,000  of  principal,  and  $1,013,217,000  of  interest — - 
the  interest  not  being  compounded — making  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  $2,791,317,000;  which  is  nearly  $300,000,000 
more  than  the  present  amount  of  the  public  debt.  If 
we  compound  the  interest  upon  this  saving — and  no 
doubt  the  action  of  collecting  this  annual  tax  from  the 
people  operates  in  effect  in  that  manner — we  shall  find 
it  amounts  to  a  sum  of  immense  magnitude  ;  without 
stating  it  in  numerals  it  will  be  comprehended  more 
readily  to  say,  that  it  will  equal  one-third  of  the  value  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  truly  a  cogent  argument  for 
delay  in  paying  the  debt. 

If  the  business  of  the  country  were  brought  on  to  a 
gold  basis,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  pay  taxes  than  it  is 
while  every  material  interest  is  in  vacillation  and  confu¬ 
sion.  It  is  better  to  make  the  gold  coin  of  our  mines 
and  mints  the  money  of  the  country,  thereby  fostering 
every  form  of  national  industry  in  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
ner,  than  to  drive  this  money  of  intrinsic  value  from  us 
by  substituting  paper  promises  to  pay  it  which  are  noto¬ 
riously  false  and  irredeemable.  If  we  build  up  our  in¬ 
dustries  we  can  pay  our  interest,  our  current  expenses, 
and  ultimately  extinguish  the  debt.  But  if  we  break 
down  our  industries  by  false  currency,  we  shall  at  last 
fail  in  payment  of  both  interest  and  principal  ;  and  there 
is  no  way  on  earth  more  certain  to  produce  this  disaster, 
than  to  send  our  gold  coin  abroad  and  adhere  to  the 
stupid  opinion  that  money  made  by  organizing  debt  into 
currency  (I  care  not  whether  that  debt  be  represented  by 
national  bonds,  State  debentures,  or  any  form  of  contract 
which  allows  of  delay  and  forbearance  of  payment)  is 
equal  to  the  coin  in  possession.  The  term  “  repudiation” 
is  obnoxious  to  American  ears.  It  is  well  that  such 
jealousy  should  guard  the  national  honor.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  would  guard  this  honor,  let  us  do  it  intelligently 
and  efficiently ;  not  in  a  spread-eagle  manner,  which 
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allows  in  fact  the  very  essence  of  the  evil  which  we  dep¬ 
recate. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  under  partial  repudiation  ever 
since  the  legal  tender  Acts  of  Congress  were  passed, 
making  treasury  notes  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
Debts  have  not  been  paid  in  gold  equivalents, 
except  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  since  these 
laws  have  been  spread  on  our  Statutes  at  Large.  And 
further  :  we  may  make  all  the  pompous  diction  we 
please  about  national  honor  and  probity — the  nation 
will  be  under  virtual  repudiation  as  long  as  Congress  tol¬ 
erates  a  currency  worth  less  to  the  dollar  than  gold  coin. 
The  legislation  of  Congress,  to  make  greenbacks  at  the  par 
of  gold  by  investing  them  with  the  quality  of  legal 
tender,  has  been  powerless  to  produce  this  effect.  By 
enacting  that  greenbacks  shall  be  a  legal  tender  on  all 
debts,  however,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  Congress  has 
greatly  lessened  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  United 
States.  This  lessened  demand  is  not  a  healthful  action 
upon  the  business  interests  or  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Hence  we  see  that,  while  prices  of  all  commodities 
have  advanced  greatly,  these  prices  have  been  graded 
and  scaled  by  the  existing  currency,  and  gold  has  not 
advanced  pari  passu  with  these.  It  is  a  result  of  mo¬ 
mentous  damage  to  the  nation  that  our  gold  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  at  the  same  rate  that  commodities  rise. 
This  result  acts  with  immense  force  against  us,  and  gives 
our  most  concentrated  form  of  capital — gold  coin  and 
bullion— to  other  nations  at  a  large  fraction  below  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value.* 

We  have  shown  that  the  action  of  the  old  State  banks 
upon  the  currency  was  sufficiently  disastrous  to  our  mon¬ 
etary  interests  to  drive  the  whole  products  of  our  mines, 
for  the  past  nineteen  years,  from  the  country.  That  the 
United  States  does  not  possess  near  as  much  coin  at 


*  When  I  speak  of  gold  advancing  in  price,  I  use  the  expression 
in  the  incongruous  manner  which  most  of  our  people  adopt.  Such 
misapplication  of  language  comes  from  the  unreasonable  laws  of 
Congress  making  paper  legal  tender,  and  consequently  gold  coin 
merchandise. 
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this  time  as  it  had  in  1848,  plus  the  amount  received 
from  immigrants  and  general  commerce.  That  the  issue 
of  bills  by  the  State  banks  was  only,  in  i860, 
$207,102,477.  That  these  banks  were  nominally  under 
specie  payments,  and  held  to  the  doctrine  that  their 
issues  were  as  good  as  gold  coin.  Now  if  the  disastrous 
action  of  uttering  $207,000,000  of  paper  in  connection 
with  the  extended  currency  made  through  the  deposit 
account  of  the  banks  has  been  equal  to  work  such  im¬ 
mense  mischief  as  to  drive  from  us  $1,200,000,000  in 
bullion  in  so  few  years,  what  reform  is  necessary  to  save 
our  gold  in  the  future  ? 

The  governance  of  the  currency  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  national  legislature.  This  ought  to  be  a 
long  stride  towards  its  perfection.  Evidently  it  could 
never  approximate  to  anything  like  perfection,  when 
banking  institutions  were  made  and  governed  by  all  our 
State  Legislatures. 

The  grand  feature  of  national  legislation  upon  banks 
should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  of  bills.  No  bank 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate  more  bills  than  the  gold 
coin  which  it  should  deposit  in  the  national  treasury. 
Tried  by  this  rule,  will  the  national  banks,  as  at  present 
instituted,  be  of  any  permanent  use  to  the  country  ?  If 
the  element  of  securing  their  issues  upon  Government 
bonds  is  to  be  a  permanent  principle  of  their  action — if 
they  have  such  a  strong  hold  on  the  avarice  of  stock¬ 
holders,  the  indebtedness  of  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
frailty  of  members  of  the  national  legislature  as  to  ena- 
ble  them  to  keep  off  any  amendment  to  this  provision — 
then  they  will  be  among  the  most  unmitigated  evils 
which  have  found  patrons  upon  American  soil.  The  old 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  merciful  and  useful  in¬ 
stitution  in  comparison  with  these.  If  the  monetary 
system  of  the  State  banks  was  so  grossly  faulty,  that 
even  under  specie  payments  they  have  sacked  the  coun¬ 
try  of  its  gold  since  the  acquisition  of  California,  what 
have  we  to  hope  from  the  national  banks  as  our  fiscal 
agents  ?  The  State  banks  had  a  circulation  of 
$207,000,000,  and  deposits  of  about  $254,000,000,  equal 
to  a  currency  of  $461,000,000.  The  National  banks 
have  a  currency  of  $300,000,000,  and  deposits  of  more 
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than  £6 00,000,000,  making  a  currency  of  $900,000,000 
in  deposits  and  circulation. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  National  bank  charters  remain  as 
at  present;  so  long  as  “  greenbacks  ”  are  legal  tender 
for  the  redemption  of  National  bank  notes,  so  long  will 
specie  payments  be  delayed,  and  so  long  will  these  insti¬ 
tutions  have  the  power,  virtually,  to  sink  to  the  nation, 
in  dead  loss,  a  yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 
Their  power  ot  mischief,  at  present,  transcends  by  far 
any  power  which  the  old  State  banks  ever  had,  and  the 
power  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  sack  the  country  of 
its  entire  bullion  product.  “  Greenbacks  ”  should  not 
be  a  tender,  or  receivable  in  redemption  of  National 
bank  notes,  for  another  day.  It  is  an  imposition  which  is 
permitted  by  law,  but  the  banks  should  no  longer  have 
this  shield  to  protect  their  avarice. 

We  have  shown  that  the  yearly  losses  resulting  to  the 
country  with  an  import  of  $365,000,000,  of  which  $140,- 
000,000  was  assumed  to  be  made  on  foreign  account — 
sold  here  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  by  their  factors 
and  agents  among  us,  would  and  has  sacked  the  coun¬ 
try  of  about  $70,000,000  yearly  in  bullion  and  gold 
value,  allowing  and  enabling  these  agents  of  foreigners 
to  sell  their  goods  at  prices  ruling  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  could  have  been  obtained  if  our  prices  had 
not  been  made  under  an  inflated  currency. 

Now  let  us  see  the  continued  action  of  this  foreign 
tiade  among  us,  under  a  currency  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  less  valuable  than  coin. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  sell  at  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
would  be  done  under  the  State  bank  system,  the  for¬ 
eigner  will  sell  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  under  the 
National  bank  system.  This  fact  is  based  upon  the  ad¬ 
mitted  theory  that,  under  ordinary  supply  and  demand, 
prices  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  volume  of  currency.  •  If 
the  volume  of  currency  be  doubled  in  relation  to  the 
commodities  for  sale,  the  prices  of  those  goods  will  also 
be  doubled,  when  measured  by  the  currency.  Now  sup- 
pose  that  $140,000,000  of  our  imports  are  owned  by  for¬ 
eigners  and  sold  here  for  their  benefit— sold,  of  course, 
for  such  currency  as  is  the  common  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  and,  after  being  converted  into  such  currency, 
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it  seeks  the  next  most  favorable  form  of  exchange  for 
remittance  to  Europe ;  under  the  old  State  bank  system 
I  have  estimated  the  losses  at  fifty  per  cent.;  but  under 
the  National  bank  system  it  would  be  nearer  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  For,  when  gold  is  only  forty  per  cent, 
above  National  bank  notes,  the  prices  of  all  goods  are 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent, 
above  the  prices  which  would  rule  if  our  currency  were 
kept  down  to  the  specie  basis.  The  National  bank  cur¬ 
rency  is,  under  these  circumstances,  converted  into  gold 
at  rates  far  exceeding  its  real  value,  and  the  profits  of  all 
this  foolish  legislation,  making  paper  a  legal  tender  be¬ 
yond  its  value,  is  just  so  much  gold  taken  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  Europeans — absolutely 
without  value.  The  extra  prices  which  the  excessive 
issue  of  currency  allows  foreigners  to  make  on  the  sale 
of  their  goods  in  American  markets,  in  connection  with 
the  stupid  and  nefarious  Legal  Tender  Acts, which  demon¬ 
etize  gold  for  all  purposes  except  payment  of  duties,  de¬ 
grades  the  value  of  gold,  and  actually  gives  it  to  foreign¬ 
ers  at  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  less  than 
its  intrinsic  value,  and  less  than  we  should  receive  for  it 
if  our  currency  were  kept  strictly  equal  to  gold  coin. 

Gold  does  not  stand  with  us  at  its  relative  value  to 
commodities,  by  a  vast  difference.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
economist  to  say  exactly  what  this  difference  is  ;  but  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  it  is  far  below  its  value.  The  present 
quotations  are  about  140  currency  for  100  gold.  Now  I 
venture  to  say  that  200  currency  for  100  gold  is  nearer 
the  real,  honest  difference  of  the  two  currencies.  We 
cannot  try  this  by  the  standards  of  truth  and  justice, 
because  these  nefarious  Acts  stand  upon  our  Statutes  at 
Large,  making  greenbacks  a  tender  upon  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except  in  payment  of  duties.  The  only 
way  this  could  be  tried  experimentally  and  honestly, 
would  be  upon  the  supposition  that  gold,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  currency,  were  restored  to  its  honest  position  as 
money,  and  that  no  paper,  either  governmental  or  of  Na¬ 
tional  banks,  were  in  circulation  unless  it  represented 
coined  gold.  I  say  unhesitatingly,  that  our  inflated  cur¬ 
rency,  tried  by  this  rule,  would  stand  at  least  200  cur¬ 
rency  to  xoo  gold,  and  quite  probably  250  to  100.  If 
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these  figures  are  anything  like  correct,  we  are  losing  one- 
half  or  more  the  value  of  our  gold,  and  we  are  giving  it 
out  and  out  to  foreigners  without  value.  It  is  balanced 
in  advanced  prices  on  goods  which  foreigners  sell  in 
the  country,  the  currency  allowing  them  to  realize  these 
prices,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  enabling  them  to  con¬ 
vert  a  currency  which  is  worth  less  than  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  intrinsically,  into  gold  at  seventy  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

The  nation  has  such  vast  resources  that,  were 
it  free  from  debt,  it  might  suffer  immense  losses, 
and  still  be  advancing  in  general  wealth.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case ;  and  so  large  an  annual 
waste  as  00,000,000  in  gold  equivalent,  should 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  further  plain  that 
it  will  be  totally  impossible  to  stop  this  national  waste, 
so  long  as  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  the  courts  uphold 
laws  which  virtually  degrade  the  value  of  gold  one-half. 
The  whole  power  of  Congress,  the  whole  force  of  our 
judiciary,  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  the  National 
banks,  besides  divers  other  influences  of  vast  magnitude, 
are  acting  to  continue  the  nefarious  operation  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  just  national  standards  of  value  and  substituting 
others  which  are  not  equivalents. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  entire  action  is  in  the 
way  of  disorganization  and  national  as  well  as  individual 
bankruptcy.  We  are  now  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Why  should  we  persist  in  calling  anything  a  dollar  which 
all  acknowledge  is  not  worth  a  real  dollar  ?  Above  all, 
why  should  the  proscription  of  gold  as  money  be  longer 
sustained  by  our  National  Legislature?  Why  should 
gold  be  any  longer  a  contraband  article  ?  Some  will  say 
gold  is  not  a  contraband  article,  any  one  has  the  right  to 
receive  it  and  pay  it.  This  is  not  what  is  needed  at 
present.  We  want  a  national  law  that  shall  apply  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  which  authorizes  citizens  to 
make  contracts  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the  mints,  and 
protecting  such  contracts  against  all  of  the  legal  tender 
laws,  not  only  allowing  such  contracts,  but  sustaining  them 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Courts,  and  making  it  obligatory 
upon  Courts  to  render  judgment  upon  such  contracts 
payable  in  gold  coin.  In  fact,  virtually  re-enacting  in 
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substance  the  Specific  Contract  Law  of  California,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Union  at  large.  Such  an  Act  need 
have  no  reference  to  past  contracts.  But  where  is  the 
harm  in  enacting  it  for  the  future,  and  placing  under  the 
aegis  of  law  the  currency  which  the  Constitution  pre¬ 
scribes  as  the  only  “  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts”  ? 
Citizens  would  then  begin  to  make  contracts  payable  in 
gold  coin.  Gold  would  begin  to  be  the  money  of  the 
people,  and  in  proportion  as  it  became  money  it  would 
remain  with  us,  to  build  our  permanent  interests  and  to 
found  order  and  justice  in  the  land. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  National  banks  have  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  funds — so  long  as  they  can  redeem  their  issues  in 
the  irredeemable  notes  of  Government — in  fine,  so  long 
as  the  laws  of  the  country  allow  the  common  medium  of 
exchange  to  be  of  any  less  real  value  in  gold  than  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be,  and  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  country  will 
not  uphold  and  support  the  collection  of  gold  coin  be¬ 
tween  citizens  when  they  contract  for  such  coin,  so  long 
will  all  our  prosperity  be  hopeless,  and  our  wealth  be 
moving  to  foreign  countries  as  fast  as  commerce  may 
transport  it. 

If  foreigners  can  sell  their  goods  among  us  at  the  high 
price  which  our  inflated  currency  makes  and  collect  the 
National  bank  currency,  then  turn  that  currency  into  gold 
at  140  currency  for  100  gold,  while  the  honest  difference 
in  the  currencies  is  200  or  250  currency  to  100  gold,  is  it 
not  patent  how  they  get  our  gold  for  nothing? 

In  estimating  the  imports  which  are  made  and  sold  in 
the  country  for  foreign  account  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  yearly,  it  is  placing  such  imports  at  a  very  low 
figure.  We  may  willfully  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  ruling  of  gold  in  relation  to  the  value  of  commodities 
does  not  represent  its  true  value,  but  the  losses  of  our 
policy  are  bound  to  be  entailed  upon  us,  in  defiance  of  our 
obstinate  perverseness  and  forced  legislation  to  forfend 
such  consequences.  All  the  nefarious  gold  bills  which 
the  venom  of  tyranny  and  demented  legislation  may 
enact  will  only  work  the  more  certain  consummation  of 
our  ruin.  If  we  reject  the  cardinal  principle  of  justice 
and  the  teaching  of  science,  we  shall  dash  on  blindly  to 
our  own  destruction. 
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There  is  only  one  way  to  reckon,  with  any  approxima¬ 
tion  to  accuracy,  as  to  what  is  the  proper  and  just  value 
of  gold  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  wealth,  and  this  is 
to  be  inferred  by  considering  how  prices  would  rule  in 
gold  coin  if  there  were  no  legal  tender  notes  or  National 
bank  notes  in  circulation.  Is  it  supposable  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  prices  of  commodities  would  be 
at  anything  like  the  present  rates  ? 

Whatever  this  difference  in  prices  would  be  is  loss  to 
us,  and  upon  goods  imported  and  sold  among  us  by  for¬ 
eigners,  is  direct  gain  to  them.  If  foreign  agents  sell  us 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  yearly,  and  their  profits 
are  first  enlarged  by  our  vitiated  currency,  then  further 
magnified  by  being  able  to  convert  such  currency  into 
coin  at  140  to  100,  when  the  real  difference  should  be 
about  200  or  250  currency  for  100  coin,  is  it  not  patent 
how  they  are  consuming  the  vitality  of  the  nation  ?  This 
result  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  governmental  in¬ 
terference  in  tampering  with  the  standards  of  value, 
passing  the  recent  Legal  Tender  Acts,  which  now  dis¬ 
grace  our  Statutes  at  Large,  in  connection  with  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  system  of  banking  which  organizes  federal  debt 
into  national  currency.  In  this  manner  the  United 
States  laws,  by  degrading  gold  below  its  sterling  value, 
are  crushing  its  own  citizens  and  building  up  foreigners. 

We  have  counted  the  damage  which  a  yearly  loss  of 
seventy  millions  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms 
of  wealth,  would  entail  upon  the  country  in  the  space  of 
one  generation,  or  thirty-three  years.  This,  with  interest 
compounded,  amounts  to  more  than  seven  billions 
(7,000,000,000)  of  dollars.  But  I  warn  my  countrymen 
that  seventy  millions  in  gold  values  will  not  meet  the 
yearly  losses  to  the  country,  if  they  continue  the  system 
of  allowing  the  National  banks  to  issue  currency  upon 
Government  bonds — in  this  manner  monetizing  debt, 
making  something  to  pass  as  equal  to  gold  which  is  not 
its  equivalent  by  a  large  per  centage  upon  its  face  value. 
The  factors  of  other  countries  will  multiply  among  us  in 
direct  proportion  as  our  laws  give  them  the  means  of 
abstracting  wealth  without  a  just  value  in  exchange.  No 
policy  can  be  more  ruinous  to  our  prosperity  than  for  the 
Government  to  enact  laws  which  bring  gold  below  its 
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just  value  in  comparison  to  commodities,  while  the 
prices  of  commodities  are  far  above  their  proper  ruling 
when  measured  by  coin.  It  is  virtually  giving  the  sinews 
of  the  country  to  other  nations,  and  it  is  a  boon  to  them 
for  which  we  get  nothing  in  return. 

It  results  from  these  premises  that  the  country  will  be 
more  opulent  by  at  least  seven  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
next  thirty-three  years  (a.d.  1900)  by  using  a  gold  cur¬ 
rency  than  by  rejecting  it  and  substituting  a  medium  of 
exchange  based  upon  the  public  debt. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  logical  reasoners  upon  the  subject 
that  the  issue  of  currency  upon  the  basis  of  the  public 
debt  must  be  limited  in  amount  to  keep  up  its  value,  and 
that  this  issue  should  not  exceed  the  normal  volume  of 
currency  required  in  the  country.  This  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  paper  issues,  is  positive  proof 
of  its  inexpediency  and  want  of  adaptation  for  the  uses 
of  money.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  which  may  be  coined  by  the  mints.  Why  should 
not  the  amount  of  coin  be  limited  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  paper  money,  if  they  are  equally  valuable  ?  Obviously 
for  this  reason  :  that  when  coin  is  in  excess  of  the  na¬ 
tional  requirements  it  flows  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  finds  its  level.  Paper  issues  have  no  such  outlet, 
because  they  are  not  intrinsic  value ,  but  remain  at  home 
and  aid  in  driving  the  gold  from  us  by  lessening  the  do¬ 
mestic  demand.  Now  if  it  be  well  to  issue  $300,000,000 
currency  on  the  public  debt,  why  not  $900,000,000  ? 
Simply  because  we  achieve  nothing  by  it,  but  to  advance 
prices  very  greatly,  and  not  to  advance  gold  by  any  means 
in  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  a  statistical  fact  that  our  mines  are  amply  equal 
to  the  most  extended  requirements  of  the  nation  for  cur¬ 
rency,  if  we  would  institute  some  efficient  mode  to  save 
their  products  in  the  country.  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of 
choice  with  the  American  people  whether  they  will  have 
gold  currency  and  ultimate  opulence,  or  rag  currency 
and  certain  destitution  to  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  issues  of  the  National  banks  are  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the  highest  issues  of  the 
State  banks  ;  while  their  deposits  are  about  fifty  millions 
more  than  double  the  amount  which  the  deposits  of  the 
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State  institutions  ever  reached.  Of  course,  then,  they 
are  efficient  agents  which  can  and  will  do  double  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  was  wrought  by  the  State  banks. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Government,  as  fast  as  it 
receives  the  National  bank  notes  for  revenue,  shall  retain 
this  circulation,  and  issue  legal  tenders  in  place  thereof. 
As  fast  as  these  notes  are  received  by  the  Government, 
they  would  be  redeemed  by  the  issue  of  government  legal 
tenders.  The  bonds  held  as  security  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  could  then  be  canceled,  and  relieve  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  an  annual  gold  payment  of  $18,000,000.  To 
this  proposition  it  is  objected  by  those  in  interest  that  the 
Government  is  bound  in  honor  to  allow  the  National 
banks  to  do  business  for  twenty  years,  upon  the  basis  of 
pledging  government  bonds  for  the  security  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  which  they  issue.  No  such  “  honorable  ”  restrictions 
are  put  upon  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  premises.  On 
the  contrary,  they  may  amend  or  repeal  the  National 
bank  law  ad  libitum.  The  National  banking  law  would 
be  a  thorough  imposition  of  tyranny  upon  the  people  if, 
when  science  and  experience  demonstrated  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  caused  a  yearly  loss  to  the  country  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  Congress  had  no  power  to  amend  or 
repeal  it,  but  was  bound  in  honor  to  allow  it  to  remain  in 
force  for  twenty  years. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  amend  or  repeal 
the  law,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt.  As  to  the 
expediency  of  issuing  three  hundred  millions  more  of 
Treasury  notes,  it  is  matter  for  careful  deliberation.  If 
they  are  to  be  issued  to  take  the  place  of  the  National 
bank  notes,  with  the  full  purpose  that  they  shall  be  re¬ 
tired  by  funding  them  as  fast  as  possible  in  long  bonds — 
say,  5-90’s,  then  the  scheme  may  be  the  most  practical 
and  feasible  one  to  get  rid  of  this  national  evil. 

If,  however,  these  banks  should  desire  to  issue  gold 
bills,  (and  I  think  about  one-third  of  them  would  find 
it  convenient  to  do  so)  they  should  have  the  privilege  of 
receiving  gold  notes  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  countersigned  by  the  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
to  any  amount  which  they  deposited  gold  coin  of  the 
mints  in  the  Treasury  for  their  redemption. 

The  whole  matter  of  regulating  the  currency  would 
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then  be  most  efficiently  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  would  be  exactly  when 
the  Government  should  determine  it. 

There  is  one  safeguard  which  should  be  indispensably 
practiced  in  all  public  securities,  such  as  the  National 
bonds,  Treasury  notes,  bank  notes,  etc.,  etc.  ;  the  signa¬ 
tures  should  be  with  pen  and  ink,  and  should  be  the 
autograph  of  the  parties  signing.  The  art  of  photog¬ 
raphy  may  become  so  perfect,  that  there  will  be  no  se¬ 
curity  in  any  form  of  debentures.  Even  now,  experts  and 
adepts  differ  as  to  the  genuine  and  counterfeit  notes  of  the 
Government,  and  the  counterfeits  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  Treasury  department  or  its  branches.  Signatures 
with  pen  and  ink  are  vastly  preferable  to  engraved 
names,  to  prevent  counterfeits. 

The  suggestion  that  any  bank  should  issue  gold  notes 
is  deemed  by  some  preposterous :  for,  they  reason,  why 
should  banks  issue  gold  notes  rather  than  the  gold  coin,  if 
they  are  compelled  to  deposit  the  coin  to  secure  the  notes? 
Why  not  bank  on  the  gold  coin  at  once,  a  la  California  ? 
An  excellent  way,  indeed  !  if  the  people  of  the  East  could 
only  be  induced  to  save  the  gold  of  our  mines,  and  try 
the  experiment.  Gold  bills  would  circulate  only  for  con¬ 
venience  :  all  profits  of  circulation  beyond  actual  capital 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  in  large  cities  like  New  York, 
immense  sums  pass  daily  through  the  banks  and  clearing 
houses.  The  large  city  banks  would  circulate  gold  notes 
just  as  fast  as  they  found  it  for  their  interest ;  the  balance 
of  their  transactions  would  be  in  coin,  and  through  their 
deposit  accounts.  If  the  banks  of  New  York  found  that 
they  could  save  expenses — that  their  business  could  be 
done  with  one-half  the  tellers,  accountants,  and  attaches, 
and  with  less  liability  to  errors  by  putting  a  large  fraction 
of  their  capital  in  gold  notes,  they  would,  no  doubt,  avail 
themselves  of  the  economy.  Half-a-million  of  dollars  in 
gold  notes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  could  be  counted 
by  an  expert  in  two  hours  ;  but  to  count  it  in  gold  would 
be  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  Therefore,  gold  notes 
would  be  substituted  for  coin  just  so  far  as  economy 
should  dictate,  and  no  further.  In  depriving  the  National 
banks  of  their  circulation  resting  on  the  public  debt,  I 
think  they  should  be  allowed  to  circulate  gold  notes  to 
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any  amount  they  choose  to  deposit  the  coin  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  secure  these  notes.  The  expense  of  this  issue,  if 
paper  issues  are  a  national  necessity,  should  fall  largely 
upon  the  Government,  for  it  is  as  much  its  duty  to  keep 
paper  circulation  up  to  the  value  of  gold  as  it  is  to  keep 
gold  up  to  its  right  value  by  the  strictest  regulation  of 
the  mints,  in  regard  to  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  coin. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  banks  to  issue  bills  upon 
a  simple  provision  in  their  charters  that  they  should  al¬ 
ways  hold  as  much  specie  as  they  had  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion.  I  he  temptation  to  issue  would  be  too  strong  for 
human  frailty  ;  and  the  moment  they  began  to  inflate  the 
medium  of  exchange,  by  issues  beyond  their  specie,  that 
moment  the  insidious  operation  of  false  money  would 
commence  its  action  upon  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
shape  of  robbery  through  high  prices  of  commodities. 
Hence  it  is  as  impolitic  and  unjust  to  allow  banks  to 
prepare  their  own  issues  of  paper  without  any  supervision 
of  the  Government,  as  it  would  be  to  allow  them  to  coin 
dollars  of  zinc  or  brass,  because  they  might  be  under  a 
legal  requirement  to  redeem  these  spurious  issues  in  the 
genuine  coins  of  the  mints. 

1  he  currency  of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of 
legal  tender  notes,  National  bank  notes,  and  deposits 
in  the  banks  with  the  power  of  currency,  is  about 
$1,300,000,000.  This  currency  is  mostly  in  circulation 
among  what  have  been  called  the  loyal  States — the  ten 
States  which  have  been  doomed  as  military  districts 
having  but  a  small  fraction  of  it.  The  entire  currency 
of  the  country  before  the  war  was  less  than  one-half  this 
amount.  1  hat  it  was  then  largely  expanded  beyond  the 
normal  specie  volume,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
Even  then  its  expansion  was  sufficient  to  drive  our  gold 
from  us,  and  leave  the  banks  to  a  modest  form  of  failure, 
termed  suspension ,  after  receiving  most  lavish  products  of 
bullion  for  ten  years  from  the  mines  of  California.  If  this 
be  really  so — if  our  currency  was  flu-  too  much  expanded 
in.  1857,  with  only  $600,000,000 — what  must  be  the 
blighting  influence  upon  the  country  to  enlarge  this 
volume  of  currency  more  than  double?  Nothing  but  ul¬ 
timate  bankruptcy  and  destruction  of  all  our  material  in- 
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terests,  private  and  national,  so  long  as  we  allow  such 
volume  of  currency. 

The  problem  is  before  the  country,  to  reduce  the  cur¬ 
rency  more  than  one-half  its  present  volume,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  without  inducing  a  general  bankruptcy.  The 
question  which  agitates  the  public  is,  whether  the 
National  bank  currency  shall  be  withdrawn  first,  or  the 
legal  tenders.  The  scheme  upon  which  the  National 
bank  notes  are  issued,  being  wrong  in  theory,  and  in 
perpetual  collision  with  the  rights  of  the  mining  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  permanent  interest  of  the  nation 
in  general,  in  making  debt  the  basis  of  its  circulation  in¬ 
stead  of  coin,  thereby  vilifying  and  degrading  the  value 
of  our  coin  and  exalting  the  value  of  such  issues  far  above 
their  just  standpoint  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States; 
and  further,  the  allowance  of  any  such  issues  by  the 
National  banks  being  a  usurpation  of  power  by  Congress 
which  is  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  it  follows 
that  all  circulation  of  the  National  banks,  (except  such 
as  they  choose  to  utter  under  a  deposit  of  gold  coin  in 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  cover  such  bills  in  amount  dollar 
for  dollar,  and  which  will  require  an  amendment  of  the 
National  bank  bill  to  provide  for)  should  be  withdrawn 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  can  be  done  by  a  further  issue 
of  greenbacks  to  take  their  place  as  fast  as  they  are  col¬ 
lected  for  revenue.  This  will  use  them  up  faster  than  by 
any  other  process.  Taxing  them  out  of  existence  might 
do,  but  it  is  too  slow  a  process  while  the  country  is  being 
paralyzed  so  thoroughly  by  their  effects. 

When  the  Treasury  has  issued  $300,000,000  more  of 
greenbacks,  and  taken  up  $300,000,000  of  National  bank 
notes,  the  way  will  then  be  clear  for  wise  action.  The 
Government  will  then  be  ready  to  take  the  first  steps 
towards  raising  the  value  of  the  currency. 

This  new  issue  of  greenbacks  should  be  in  bills  which 
can  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  in  four 
separate  and  distinct  series.  The  first  series  might  be  dated 
July  1,  1868,  and  be  issued  in  the  amount  of  $75,000,000, 
and  not  to  be  a  tender  for  longer  than  six  months,  but  to 
be  fundable  in  U.  S.  bonds  of  5-90’s,  payable  principal  and 
interest  in  gold  coin;  the  interest  to  be  made  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate.  The  second  series  to  be  dated  July  10,  1868, 
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to  be  issued  in  the  amount  of  $75,000,000,  and  not  to  be  a 
tender  for  longer  than  one  year  from  their  date,  then  to 
be  funded  as  above.  The  third  series  to  be  dated  July 
20,  1868,  to  be  issued  for  $75,000,000,  not  to  be  a  tender 
longer  than  eighteen  months,  but  to  be  fundable  as  above. 
The  fourth  and  last  series  to  be  dated  July  30,  1868,  to 
be  issued  for  $75,000,000,  not  to  be  a  tender  after  two 
years,  and  to  be  then  fundable  as  above. 

In  this  manner  $300,000,000  of  Government  circulat¬ 
ing  notes  would  be  issued  to  retire  the  National  bank 
issues.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  galvanize  these 
with  vitality  any  further  than  the  National  bank  notes 
are  now  made  tenders  by  the  law  of  Congress  which 
creates  them.  We  should  then  fund  $75,000,000  of  this 
circulation,  January  1,  1869;  $75,000,000  July  1,  1869; 
$75,000,000  January  1,  1870;  and  $75,000,000  July  1, 
1870.  It  is  certain  that  we  ought  to  reduce  our  circulat¬ 
ing  notes  as  rapidly  as  this  scheme  contemplates. 

There  are  multitudes  who  are  ready  to  inquire,  What 
is  the  gain  in  funding  circulating  notes  ?  We  are  retiring 
a  species  of  paper  which  bears  no  interest,  and  putting 
out  one  which  must  pay  interest.  I  answer  :  The  weal 
of  the  nation  requires  the  change  in  the  most  imperative 
manner.  It  is  the  difference  of  feeding  a  man  upon 
bread  and  water  and  exacting  from  him  laborious  toil,  or 
feeding  him  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  and  requiring  him 
to  render  a  similar  service.  If  we  paralyze  all  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  by  a  false  and  vitiated  currency, 
the  people  are  not  competent  to  support  the  Government 
with  the  vigor  they  might  do  if  the  currency  were  so 
sound  as  to  sustain  all  their  sources  of  wealth. 

Suppose  that  by  funding  three  hundred  millions  of  the 
excessive  paper  money  which  is  afloat  among  us  we  in¬ 
crease  the  national  interest  $18,000,000  yearly,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Union  at  large  thirty  per  cent.,  the  people  could  then 
pay  this  interest  upon  the  funded  debt  and  save  to  them¬ 
selves  ten  times  the  amount  in  surplus  product ;  whereas  . 
by  keeping  the  volume  of  the  currency  so  inflated  it 
.would  act  directly  to  crush  them,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  putting  forth  any  efficient  or  profitable  system  of 
industry.  Thus,  if  the  people  are  well  fed,  they  can  work 
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wonders;  but  if  they  are  oppressed  by  unwise  or  unjust 
currency,  their  powers  of  endurance  and  action  are  at 
once  felled  to  the  ground.  Surely,  then,  it  is  better  that 
the  Government  shall  fund  the  circulating  notes,  so  far 
as  they  are  in  excess  of  the  normal  specie  volume,  and 
increase  the  interest  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  multiply 
the  power  of  the  people  tenfold  to  pay  this  interest  in 
taxes,  than  to  allow  this  excessive  volume  of  currency  to 
circulate  and  prostrate  all  of  our  energies  and  vital  re¬ 
sources. 

This  scheme  if  carried  out  would  reduce  the  circulat¬ 
ing  notes  $300,000,000  by  July,  1870.  This,  however, 
should  not  satisfy  our  people.  We  ought  to  continue  to 
withdraw  the  circulation  of  paper  at  the  rate  of  forty 
millions  a  year  after  July,  1870,  which  will  be  about  one- 
half  the  yield  of  our  mines  in  bullion,  and  allow  this 
withdrawal  to  fill  up  with  coin.  The  financial  policy  of 
the  United  States  should  aim  at  a  perfect  system  of  cur¬ 
rency — a  system  which  shall  allow  of  no  notes  to  circu¬ 
late  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  unless  they  rep¬ 
resent  coin  in  the  Treasury  of  the  nation.  If  we  require 
a  currency  of  $600,000,000,  all  we  need  to  amass  it  is, 
to  have  a  thorough  and  efficient  national  Statute  to  save 
our  bullion.  Our  mines  are  abundantly  equal  to  this — - 
nay,  more,  they  are  equal  to  it  if  we  required  double  this 
amount.  But  we  do  not  require  this— for  it  is  a  fact,  ad¬ 
mitted  by  our  most  learned  writers,  that  gold  might  bear 
four  times  its  present  value  to  commodities  and  discharge 
the  functions  of  money  as  well  as  at  the  present  ruling. 
Without  this  legislation,  it  is  as  certain  that  our  gold  will 
leave  us  as  that  natural  causes  produce  their  consequent 
results.  Why  have  we  mined  $1,200,000,000  in  gold  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  possess  not  as  much  coin  as  we 
had  in  1848  plus  our  receipts  from  other  sources  ?  It  is 
not  the  want  of  means  to  institute  a  correct  and  perfect 
system  of  currency — for  our  mines  are  equal  to  this  ; 
but  it  is  the  want  of  salutary  laws  to  save  the  cold  of 
our  mines  in  the  country.  We  shall  always  be  poverty- 
stricken  and  short  of  money  while  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  the  prey  of  foreign  nations  through  the  action  of  a 
vitiated  and  debased  currency.  Thousands  will  raise 
their  voices  to  the  skies  and  insist  that  a  paper  currency 
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is  just  as  valuable  as  a  gold  one.  The  bullionists  deny 
this  positively  ;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  where  is  the  use 
of  making  such  currency?  If  it  is  equally  valuable,  it 
must  be  intrinsically  valuable  ;  not  a  parasite  which  leans 
upon  something  else  to  sustain  itself.  If  it  is  equally 
valuable,  where  is  the  use  in  emitting  it?  Why  not  emit 
the  genuine  coin?  If  it  is  equally  valuable,  there  can 
be  nothing  saved  by  emitting  it.  If  it  is  only  reputed 
equally  valuable  as  coin,  or  if  the  tyranny  of  law  makes 
it  so,  while  in  fact  it  is  far  inferior  in  value,  then  its  action 
can  be  none  other  than  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 
Nothing  but  undoubted  equivalents  of  coin  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  pass  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange. 

The  condition  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  their 
fiscal  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  so  different  to 
that  of  the  nations  of  Europe  towards  each  other,  that 
we  can  scarcely  institute  correct  comparisons,  which  will 
bear  mutually  alike  between  them.  The  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  divided  by  rivers,  mountains,  geographical  lines, 
etc.,  but  are  all  contiguous.  The  United  States  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  them  by  an  ocean  three  thousand  miles  in 
width.  Hence,  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  to  vitiate  its  currency  to  a  great  extent 
and  sustain  specie  payments,  in  comparison  with  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  other  countries  immediately  contiguous  to  it. 
This  rule  does  not  hold  good  in  the  United  States. 
Their  currency  may  be,  and  has  been,  far  below  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  Europe  ;  the  distance  from  that  continent,  the 
want  of  exact  information  in  relation  to  business  matters, 
and  above  all,  the  overshadowing  blight  of  an  enormous 
tariff  in  connection  with  the  imperative  call  for  currency 
at  home — a  call  which  is  first  made  by  a  vitiated  cur¬ 
rency  being  issued,  then  perpetuated  by  its  necessity 
after  inflating  the  prices  of  all  forms  of  property — these 
causes,  influences  and  agencies  all  combined,  have  en¬ 
abled  banks  to  issue  largely  in  excess  of  the  specie  vol¬ 
ume,  or  normal  amount  of  currency  needed  ;  and  yet, 
the  course  of  trade  does  not  check  this  fallacy,  or  bring 
banks  to  retribution  for  such  disorganizing  action,  ex¬ 
cept  through  sweeping  and  general  bankruptcy  which 
passes  largely  over  the  country  about  once  in  five  years, 
and  with  the  power  of  the  typhoon’s  blast  about  once  in 
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each  decade.  Nor  is  the  whole  yield  of  California’s 
mines  sufficient  to  avert  these  financial  crises,  so  long 
as  our  people  will  cling  to  the  folly  of  a  vitiated  paper 
currency.  We  had  immense  failures  in  1857,  we  should 
have  these  repeated  in  1867  with  ten-fold  increase  if  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  not  al¬ 
ready  under  suspension  and  virtual  bankruptcy ;  being 
enabled  to  conceal  this,  and  stave  off  its  consequences, 
only  by  perpetuating  this  system  of  calling  two-thirds,  or 
half  of  a  dollar,  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  dollar,  and 
balancing  imports  by  sacrificing  government  bonds. 

The  product  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  used  to  build  up  and  perpetuate  a  sterling  currency, 
but  to  keep  the  currency  as  rotten  as  possible  and  not  be 
discovered.  The  organizing  of  State  or  federal  debt  into 
our  medium  of  exchange,  is  a  direct  utterance  of  this 
vitiated  currency — subversion  alike  of  the  value  of  the 
true  currency  and  our  best  national  interest.  We  hear 
the  National  bank  notes  lauded  as  being  a  uniform  cur¬ 
rency.  Of  what  avail  is  uniformity  of  printing  and  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  the  bills,  while  they  are  all  under — 
not  suspension  of  specie  payments,  for  they  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  pay  specie,  but  really  disguised  bankruptcy — 
calling  seventy  cents  equal  to  one  hundred  cents  ? 

Uniformity  of  currency  amounts  to  nothing  if  it  be 
not  the  equivalent  of  the  coin  which  it  promises.  The 
quality  of  uniformity  desirable  in  currency  is  honest 
equivalent.  The  dollar  in  Maine  and  Georgia,  in  New 
York  and  California,  in  every  city,  village,  hamlet  and 
town  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country, 
should  mean  in  law,  in  business  and  in  equity,  a  strict 
measure  representing  equivalents.  This  kind  of  uni¬ 
formity — value — can  never  be  attained  while  the  dollar 
represents  anything  else  in  law  and  in  business  than  the 
mint  coins. 

The  National  bank  notes,  then,  should  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  rapidly  as  they  come  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  internal  revenue,  and  not  re-issued,  but  canceled, 
and  effectually  destroyed. 

There  is  a  matter  which  I  have  never  heard  alluded  to 
in  regard  to  these  banks  that  is  most  outrageous  upon 
all  who  wish  to  deal  upon  honest  principles  and  with  dol- 
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lars  of  the  mint  coinage.  These  banks  are  allowed  to 
do  business  upon  such  principles  as  demoralize  the  whole 
affairs  of  a  nation — making  immense  profits — declaring 
huge  dividends,  and  carrying  large  amounts  to  the  credit 
of  their  profit  and  loss  account  after  such  dividends — 
allowed  by  law  to  do  all  this  and  still  remain  under  non- 
specie  payments.  Such  monopoly  in  a  free  government  is 
utterly  unpardonable.  Not  a  dollar  should  be  divided 
among  shareholders  till  the  banks  recognize  and  act 
upon  the  principle  that  “  a  dollar  ”  means  one  hundred 
cents,  and  is  represented  as  a  standard  by  our  gold  coin 
of  the  mints.  To  allow  banks  to  issue  currency  and 
make  huge  dividends  while  they  are  under  non-specie 
payments — which  is  rather  a  solecism  and  might  per¬ 
haps  be  more  properly  termed  virtual  or  partial  bank¬ 
ruptcy — to  allow  them  to  do  this  is  giving  them  legal 
protection,  first,  in  ruining  the  people,  afterwards  cover- 
ins:  themselves  behind  the  shield  of  the  law  in  continu- 
ing  their  work  of  destruction. 

The  most  prompt  and  efficient  reform  which  can  be  in¬ 
stituted  in  regard  to  the  National  bank  issues,  will  be  to 
hold  on  to  their  bills  as  fast  as  they  come  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  its  depositories — cancel  them,  and  allow  the 
banks  to  issue  nothing  but  gold  notes,  secured  by  deposit 
of  gold  in  the  Treasury  in  equal  amount  to  such  issue ; 
the  Treasury  notes  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  issue  to 
take  their  place  to  be  funded  as  rapidly  as  consistent 
with  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  country.  But,  if  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  Congress  to  consent  to  this  measure  so 
much  needed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country — perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  so  much  needed  to  save 
the  country  from  repudiation  and  national  bankruptcy — 
if  Congress  will  not  consent  to  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  National  bank  circulation  by  substituting  Treasury 
notes,  there  are  other  ways  of  reaching  the  evil  and  cor¬ 
recting  it. 

The  profits  of  the  National  banks  are  about  forty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  yearly  in  currency.  Their  capital  is  in  fed¬ 
eral  bonds.  Suppose,  then,  it  is  made  obligatory  upon 
them  to  convert  all  of  their  profits  into  gold  coin,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
sixty  millions  of  the  bonds  which  are  held  for  security  of 
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the  circulation  ;  this  would  be  converting  forty  millions 
of  profits  and  sixty  millions  of  bonds  into  gold  coin 
yearly.  The  forty  millions  of  profits  in  currency  might 
bring  $28,000,000  in  coin  ;  and  the  sixty  millions  in 
bonds  might  bring  $47,000,000.  in  coin.  This  would 
amount  to  $75,000,000  a  year  in  coin.  For  this,  the 
banks  might  receive  from  the  Treasury  gold  bills  to  the 
amount  of  $75,000,000,  on  the  surrender  of  $75,000,000 
of  the  circulation  nozu  secured  on  bonds ,  to  the  Treasury. 
The  circulation  would  then  be  growing  sound  at  the  rate 
of  $75,000,000  per  year,  for  it  would  be  changing  from  a 
debt  basis  to  one  of  gold,  at  that  rate.  In  four  years, 
then,  the  whole  issue  would  be  changed  from  debt  basis 
to  a  gold  basis,  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  present  value  of  currency  is  about  7 1  to  72  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  thaler  of  the  Northern  States  of  Germany 
is  worth  7 1. 7-10  cents.  Hence  the  German  thaler  represents 
at  present  very  nearly  the  value  of  our  currency  dollar. 
The  National  banks  would  lose  nothing  by  converting 
their  thalers  into  the  coin  of  our  mints ;  because,  after 
they  had  made  the  conversion,  the  real  value  of  their 
money  would  be  equal.  I  say  the  real  value  would  be 
equal,  for  I  am  now  reasoning  upon  the  assumed  prem¬ 
ise  that  the  currency  dollar  is  worth  a  German  thaler. 
This  is  not  my  own  opinion,  by  much  allowance.  I  do 
not  believe  that  gold  stands  at  anything  near  its  value 
when  measured  by  currency.  This  difference  would  be 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  banks  making  the  conversion. 
For  this  reason,  if  the  banks  could  change  their  currency 
profits  into  gold,  calling  currency  equal  to  thalers  when 
it  was  only  equal  to  half-dollars ,  they  would  gain  largely 
by  the  operation.  But  it  is  certainly  right  to  allow  them 
to  convert  their  profits,  and  their  bonds,  into  coin, 
in  the  best  manner  which  the  markets  of  the  country  and 
the  world  will  allow.  During  the  conversion  into  real 
dollars,  the  banks  would  hold  one  kind  of  dollar,  worth 
one  hundred  cents  ;  another  kind  of  dollar  worth  only  a 
thaler,  or  seventy-two  cents. 

To  digress  from  the  argument,  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  important  point  in  the  interest  of  California  :  it  is 
assumed  above  that  the  banks  should  have  the  right  to  sell 
their  bonds  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  bring  their 
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proceeds  to  this  country.  Suppose  they  sell  for  gold  coin, 
should  they  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  this  coin  to  the 
United  States,  free  from  duty?  Protection  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  why  should  not  California’s  staple — gold 
— be  protected  as  well  as  New  England  manufactures  and 
Pennsylvania  iron  ?  Everything  which  increases  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  gold  is  a  direct  aid  and  stimulus  to  the 
mining  interest.  If  gold  becomes  so  depressed  by  mak¬ 
ing  paper  legal  tenders — National  bank  notes  “  lawful 
money,”  and  enacting  tariffs  which  prohibit  its  uses 
abroad,  except  at  such  enormous  rates  of  customs  upon 
the  commodities  purchased,  when  these  reach  our  custom¬ 
houses,  why  should  not  gold  be  protected  by  a  duty  upon 
all  imports  of  the  article  ?  If  it  is  desirable  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  gold  of  our  mountains  should  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  quartz  rocks,  and  coined 
into  money,  why  should  not  this  branch  of  national  indus¬ 
try  be  protected  by  a  duty  on  all  imports  of  gold  of  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent.,  or  even  as  high  duty  as  upon  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  import  ?  My  own  sentiments  are  for  free-trade 
as  far  as  possible,  but  if  protection  is  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  let  us  all  have  our  share  of  it.  Put  the  duty  on  im¬ 
ports  of  gold  as  high  as  upon  merchandise.* 

In  my  scheme  for  converting  the  National  bank  cur¬ 
rency  into  money,  worth  the  exact  value  of  the  Mint  coins, 
I  have  proposed  that  it  be  done  at  the  rate  of  about 
$75,000,000  per  year.  This  would  throw  upon  the  banks 
two  kinds  of  dollars — the  currency  dollar  and  the  gold 
dollar.  Of  course,  it  would  be  indispensable  that  they 
should  keep  accounts  in  currency  and  gold,  while  they 
were  in  the  transit  from  the  depreciated  dollar  to  the 
genuine  coin.  This  could  all  be  done — with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  but  not  so  much,  after  it 
was  thoroughly  organized,  as  might  be  imagined.  “  Where 


*  If  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  protected 
by  a  heavy  tariff,  why  should  not  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  mines 
of  California  receive  the  same  protection  ?  But  let  it  be  observed, 
that,  while  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron  are  largely  protected,  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  receive  no  protection,  but  their  products 
are  subject  to  tax  on  the  assays  of  the  metals.  What  models  of 
uniformity,  equality,  and  consistency  are  our  tariff  laws  ! 
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there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  ;  ”  and  it  can  never  cost  men 
too  much  to  do  right.  Discounts  could  be  made  in  gold 
or  currency,  and  kept  as  distinct  as  dollars  and  thalers. 
The  protection  of  law  would  then  be  necessary  to  compel 
the  individuals  or  banks  which  contracted  to  pay  in  gold, 
to  make  good  their  undertakings.  The  banks  would  then 
be  changing  their  basis  from  bonds  to  gold  coin,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  year  upon  their  capital 
stock.  I  have  no  doubt  the  withdrawal  of  the  National 
bank  currency  from  circulation  and  substituting  the  green¬ 
backs,  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  our  debt 
currency  ;  but  the  greenbacks  should  also  be  withdrawn 
by  funding ,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  axiom, 
that  all  paper  money  which  does  not  represent  the  gold 
coin  of  an  equal  amount  in  possession,  is  blighting  to  the 
true  interest  of  the  country,  cannot  be  too  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  the  people 
who  have  the  ruling  of  this  matter  through  their  delega¬ 
tions  in  Congress  ;  hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  the  people  understand  the  subject,  and'  exact  wise 
legislation  from  their  representatives.  As  it  regards  the 
two  currencies — the  greenbacks  and  the  National  bank 
issues — one  or  the  other  should  be  withdrawn  from  cir¬ 
culation  immediately ;  and  both  should  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  whichever  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  have  withdrawn 
first,  or  whatever  delays  may  be  in  the  way  of  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  currency,  there  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
Pacific  States  which  has  been  withheld  for  nearly  three 
years,  or  since  the  close  of  the  war  at  least,  that  should 
be  immediately  granted  by  Federal  legislation.  I  refer 
to  the  proscription  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  makes  these  legal  tender.  The  laws  of  Congress 
make  Treasury  notes  legal  tender.  But  the  citizen  who 
contracts  for  gold  coin  cannot  collect  it  in  any  State  but 
California  and  Oregon  ;  because  the  law  will  not  discrim¬ 
inate  between  money  which  is  “  lawful  money,”  whether 
the  dollar  be  worth  seventy  cents  or  one  hundred  cents. 
Hence,  if  the  creditor  gives  value  and  contracts.,  for  gold 
dollars,  the  debtor  may  pay  in  “  promise  dollars” — legal 
tenders,  as  they  are  called.  y/' 

Congress  should  enact  immediately  fhat  none  of  the 
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Legal  Tender  Acts,  passed  from  1861  to  1865,  should 
have  any  effect  upon  contracts  made  by  citizens  or  cor¬ 
porations,  after  the  first  of  January,  1868,  where  such  con¬ 
tracts  were  made  payable  by  stipulation  in  the  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  coin  of  the  United  States  Mints,  but  that  all  courts  in 
the  United  States  and  territories  thereof  should  give  judg¬ 
ments  upon  such  contracts  payable  in  such  kind  of  cur¬ 
rency  as  the  parties  contracting  had  agreed  upon,  and 
upon  such  judgments  executions  should  issue  collectable 
in  such  form  of  currency  as  the  original  contract  between 
the  parties  had  specified.  This  is  only  a  simple  act  of 
justice  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Why  should  our  staple — 
gold — be  longer  driven  from  the  American  markets  by 
the  action  of  the  legal  tender  laws  ?  Why  should  it  be 
shorn  of  a  large  fraction  of  its  value,  to  force  that  value 
down  to  greenbacks,  in  time  of  peace  ?  As  the  law  stands, 
we  may  contract  in  any  State  for  gold  coin  ;  the  wisdom 
of  our  representatives  will  not  hang  us  for  this  ;  but  when 
the  time  of  payment  comes,  the  debtor  can  pay  in  a  cur¬ 
rency  worth  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  less  than  what 
the  contract  stipulates ;  and  further,  if  he  tenders  the 
greenbacks,  and  the  creditor  does  not  accept  the  tender, 
the  whole  debt  is  forfeited.  In  the  name  of  justice,  equity, 
and  right,  is  such  tyrannical  legislation  needed  at  this 
day  to  support  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  ?  When  is  gold 
to  be  money  again  by  law,  as  well  as  by  the  Constitution  ? 
The  Constitution  has  to  bend  to  Acts  of  Congress.  When 
will  Congress  recognize  the  Constitution  and  Justice? 
When  will  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  “  pre¬ 
served,  protected,  and  defended”  by  the  members  of  the 
federal  legislature  ? 

There  are  many  well  disposed  citizens  who  are  inclined 
to  censure  the  Secretary  for  holding  so  large  an  amount 
of  gold  in  the  Treasury.  They  think  it  might  be  used  so 
as  to  save  a  large  amount  of  interest.  These  advisers 
take  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  necessary 
for  a  merchant  with  large  liabilities  to  keep  a  heavy  de¬ 
posit  account,  to  protect  his  credit.  Now,  one  hundred 
millions  in  coin  is  not  too  large  a  balance  for  the  National 
Treasury  to  contain  when  the  public  debt  is  twenty-five 
times  that  amount.  The  loss  resulting  in  managing  the 
debt  with  a  depleted  treasury,  in  changing  one  form  of 
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securities  for  another,  might  be  manifold  greater  with 
empty  coffers  than  with  a  full  amount  of  bullion.  The 
price  of  our  bonds  abroad  is  ruled  largely  by  the  known 
amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury.  The  keeping  of  such 
amount  in  coin  helps  the  sale  of  the  bonds  and  national 
credit  far  beyond  the  loss  of  interest.  Still  further:  To 
talk  of  a  loss  of  interest  in  keeping  one  hundred  millions 
in  coin,  while  we  have  four  hundred  millions  in  green¬ 
back's  in  circulation,  is  an  absurdity.  If  we  circulate 
four  times  as  much  currency  as  we  hold  gold  in  the 
Treasury,  then  surely  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  losing  in 
interest  account. 

But  suppose  the  Secretary  were  to  sell  the  gold  for 
greenbacks,  it  would  not  bring  anything  like  its  real  rel¬ 
ative  value  to  this  form  of  currency.  Consequently  it 
would  be  purchased  by  foreigners  among  us  seeking  ex¬ 
change  to  send  to  Europe  for  goods  which  they  have 
sold  in  our  markets  at  currency  rates,  or  it  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  bill-drawers  and  dealers  in  foreign  exchange, 
who  would  make  large  profits  upon  it.  There  will  be 
times,  while  we  are  coming  down  to  specie  prices,  when 
it  may  seem  that  there  is  not  a  wide  difference  between 
the  value  of  gold  and  currency,  and  still  such  appear¬ 
ances  be  entirely  fallacious. 

Gold  is  money  in  the  United  States  only  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  duties.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  uses  it 
for  payment  of  interest,  but  it  first  collects  it  from  the 
people  for  duties.  Hence  gold  is  only  money  among  the 
people  for  the  payment  of  duties.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
restricted  use  for  the  application  of  real  money  in  the  vast 
domain  of  the  United  States.  But  money — local  money, 
currency,  bank  notes,  and  legal  tenders — that  form  of 
money  which  is  the  cheapest  to  obtain  and  which  will  at 
the  same  time  discharge  debts — is  in  immense  demand. 
Large  dealers  who  are  holding  very  heavy  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  are  owing  money,  these,  upon  a  falling 
market  for  goods,  are  hoping  a  return  of  high  prices, 
and  as  they  see  plainly  that  without  such  rise  of  prices 
they  are  bankrupt  beyond  a  remedy,  will  use  every  exer¬ 
tion  to  raise  money  to  tide  themselves  over  what  they 
hope  may  be  only  a  temporary  fall  in  prices.  This 
makes  a  demand  almost  unlimited  for  currency,  while  for 
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gold  there  is  no  demand  except  for  duties.  And  further: 
While  there  is  such  a  strain  in  the  fiscal  matters  of  the 
country  to  buoy  up  war  prices  and  hold  on  to  goods,  im¬ 
portations  will  largely  cease,  and  the  demand  for  gold, 
even  for  duties,  will  be  greatly  lessened.  Under  these 
circumstances,  for  the  Secretary  to  sell  gold  would  be  for 
the  Government  to  part  with  it  at  a  large  fraction  less 
than  its  real  value,  and  would  help  none  but  gold  specu¬ 
lators  and  foreign  bill  drawers.  That  it  would  leav'e  the 
country  as  fast  as  it  left  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  is 
matter  of  certainty.  Hence  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
Government  to  fortify  itself,  to  keep  all  the  coin  in  its 
vaults  possible,  at  least  so  long  as  it  circulates  such  an 
immense  amount  of  greenbacks,  and  let  gamblers  and 
speculators  look  out  for  themselves. 

If  gold  is  demonetized  by  law  for  all  purposes  except 
the  payment  of  duties,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  meridian  sun 
in  his  splendor  that  its  relative  value  to  currency  is 
reckoned  and  affected  only  upon  so  much  as  is  needed 
for  such  duties. 

When  the  banks  are  coerced  into  specie  payments  and 
the  legal  tenders  are  withdrawn,  the  value  of  gold  will 
then  be  known  by  the  increased  amount  of  commodities 
which  the  dollar  will  purchase.  But  even  after  they  re¬ 
sume  payment  gold  will  not  take  its  just  relative  value  to 
merchandise  and  wealth  in  general  if  the  laws  allow  the 
public  debt  to  be  organized  into  currency  by  banks  issu¬ 
ing  bills  of  credit  guaranteed  by  the  pledge  of  the 
evidences  of  this  debt. 

The  national  debt  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
currency,  and  should  ever  remain  so.  Any  attempt  by 
Congress  to  blend  these  together  can  produce  nothing 
but  chaos,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy.  The  debt  may  be  un¬ 
der  the  par  of  gold  for  a  long  time,  or  it  may  be  above 
the  par  of  gold,  according  to  the  rate  of  interest  which 
it  bears,  and  according  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  capitalists  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  The 
consolidated  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  below  par, 
even  at  this  distant  day.  So  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  may  be  below  par  for  an  indefinite  period.  But 
this  is  not  the  least  reason  why  the  currency  of  the 
country  should  be  below  the  gold  par.  And  it  is  matter 
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of  certainty  that  so  long  as  we  tolerate  a  legal  tender 
dollar  worth  less  than  our  gold  dollar,  so  long  will  for¬ 
eigners  get  our  gold  for  a  small  fraction  of  its  just  value. 

Since  the  immense  national  debt  of  our  country  has 
been  contracted,  it  furnishes  a  form  of  remittance  which 
is  easy  to  make,  but  which  may  mislead  us  entirely  as  to 
the  true  balance  of  trade  between  us  and  other  nations. 
If  we  sell  foreigners  our  debt  at  seventy-five  cents  on  the 
dollar,  taking  it  in  merchandise,  we  shall  be  getting  in 
debt  to  them  at  a  rapid  rate,  while  we  appear  to  be  pay¬ 
ing  as  we  go  on.  Individual  indebtedness  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  substituting  national ;  but  the  nation  will  be 
in  debt  one  dollar  for  every  seventy-five  cents  which  we 
may  thus  import. 

The  National  bank  circulation  would  be  far  better  than 
greenbacks  if  it  represented  coin  instead  of  public  debt. 
It  results  that  the  National  bank  circulation  not  repre¬ 
senting  coin  should  be  retired  immediately,  and  never 
again  issued  upon  any  other  basis  than  gold,  dollar  for 
dollar  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  so  long  as  we  must  have  paper 
currency — if  it  represent  nothing  but  debt — the  country 
has  a  right  to  the  profits  of  such  circulation  rather  than 
favored  monopolies.  And  yet  the  greenback  circulation 
is  immensely  disastrous  to  our  prosperity.  Hence  the 
problem  for  Congress  and  the  wisdom  of  economists  to 
solve  is,  how  to  bring  all  currency  which  is  a  common 
medium  of  exchange  up  to  the  par  of  our  gold  coin.  But 
the  scheme  of  keeping  the  currency  below  gold  coin,  for 
the  sake  of  paying  the  public  debt  in  a  depreciated  paper, 
would  be  attended  with  such  great  losses  that  it  might  be 
virtually  paying  the  debt  many  times  over.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  no  excessive  demands  upon  the  people 
to  pay  the  debt ;  but  the  interest  should  be  paid  at  any 
needed  sacrifice.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  nations  to  pay 
funded  debt,  and  our  Government  may  be  content  to 
follow  the  common  rule  for  twenty-five  years.  Long  be¬ 
fore  this  we  ought  to  have  all  our  currencies  at  the  par 
of  gold,  and  the  country  will  have  so  far  recuperated 
that  it  may  begin  to  reduce  the  debt  with  ease,  and  at  a 
rate  of  marked  progress.  The  country  cannot  be  justly 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  repudiation  so  long  as  it  pays 
its  interest  promptly,  even  though  it  postpone  payment  of 
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the  debt  for  a  century.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that 
our  population  will  be  double  its  present  amount  during 
this  century,  and  such  increase  will  render  the  debt  less 
onerous  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

If  our  interest  is  paid  promptly,  we  shall  have  no 
trouble  in  issuing  new  bonds  to  retire  old  ones  ;  for,  if 
the  holders  are  unwilling  to  make  the  exchange,  new  bonds 
can  be  sold  to  raise  funds  for  payment  of  those  which 
are  about  maturing.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  grand 
secret  of  managing  the  debt  is  to  keep  the  interest  paid 
up,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  The 
principal  should  be  reduced  only  so  rapidly  as  may  be 
quite  easy,  and  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  people,  then,  should  understand,  that  the  public 
debt  is  a  separate  matter  entirely  from  the  currency — that 
they  ought  not  to  be  blended  together  in  any  manner — 
and  above  all,  that  the  debt  ought  not  to  be  organized 
into  currency  by  pledging  it  as  security  for  the  issue  of 
National  bank  bills. 

While  this  matter  of  a  currency  of  intrinsic  value  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  equally 
important  to  the  Pacific  States  and  all  our  bullion  pro¬ 
ducing  territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
following  is  from  the  Alta  California  : 

“  We  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington 
the  following  official  table,  giving  the  shipments  of  domestic  com¬ 
modities  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Isthmus,  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1867.  It  is  of  great  interest,  since  it  is  the  first 
time  the  values  of  goods  by  that  route  have  been  definitely  stated  : 

“  Statement  of  the  Shipments  of  Domestic  Commodities  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1867.” 

The  statement  contains  a  specification  of  130  kinds 
of  commodities,  shipped  via  Panama  to  San  Francisco, 
valued  $34,276,421. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  : 

“  Statement  of  the  shipments  of  Foreign  Commodities  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1867. 
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Commodities. 

Qua?itity. 

Vahie. 

$  49.850 
4,326,500 
4,467,800 

1,000 

800 

600 

3.684 

1,900 

65,151 

Spicts — 

Cloves . 

Pepper,  black  and  white . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured.*...  . 

Wines  in  casks . 

Wines  in  bottles . 

Dress  goods . 

- galls.  9,870 

Total . $8,917,285 

Those  values  are  given  in  currency,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
Domestic  commodities,  in  gold  equivalents,  equals  $24,480,152. 
The  gold  value  of  the  Foreign  goods  is  equal  to  $6,368,781.  This 
amount  is  embraced  in  the  figures  which  we  recently  published  of 
the  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  this  port.  The  two  items  of  im¬ 
portations  then  combine  as  follows,  with  an  approximate  statement 
of  the  goods  received  by  sail  from  the  East : 


Eastern  goods,  by  steam . $24,480, 152 

Foreign  goods .  14,856,188 

Eastern,  per  sail,  estimate .  14,363,109 


$53»584.449 

Freights . .  7.356,507 


Total  . $60,940,956 


This  is  an  approximation  of  the  amount  of  goods  purchased  in  a 
year  for  this  coast  at  invoice  prices,  and  which  is  covered  by  the 
exports  of  produce  and  treasure.  The  value  of  Cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  imported  is  about  $8,200,000  foreign  and  domestic,  and  some 
$5,000,000  worth  of  clothing.” 

Of  the  preceding  described  imports,  California  received 
by  steam,  via  Panama,  of  domestic  goods..  .$24,480,152 
And  by  sailing  vessels,  via  Cape  Horn .  14,363,109 

Domestic  goods,  via  Panama  &  Cape  Horn.  $38,843,261 
Foreign  goods,  via  Panama  &  Cape  Horn.  .$14,856,188 

In  round  numbers,  our  imports  were  of  domestic  goods, 
about  thirty-nine  millions,  and  of  foreign  goods,  about 
fifteen  millions,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867.  The 
freights  were  $7,356,507. 

On  the  domestic  imports  above  cited,  California  had 
to  pay  at  least  fifteen  millions  in  gold  value,  more  than 
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she  would  have  done  if  the  Eastern  States  had  used  a 
gold  currency.  And  upon  the  foreign  imports  the  duties 
were  not  less  than  six  millions  in  gold  coin.  The  prices 
of  the  domestic  goods  were  advanced  upon  California 
by  reason  of  the  tariff  rates  on  foreign  goods ;  because 
foreign  goods  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  the  home¬ 
made  till  the  duty  was  paid.  Thus  it  becomes  a  statis¬ 
tical  fact  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867, 
California  lost  to  sustain  the  diluted  currency  now  in  use 
at  the  East,  on  her  purchases  of  domestic  goods,  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  she  paid  for  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  six  millions.  This  makes  an  aggregate  of 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  which  represents  the  loss 
to  California,  by  the  joint  action  of  an  inflated  currency 
in  the  old  States  and  the  enormous  tariff  upon  foreign 
goods  in  a  single  year.  If  we  add  to  this  five  millions 
and  a  half,  collected  for  internal  revenue,  we  shall  have 
the  amount  which  California  pays  yearly  to  support  the 
government,  and  to  support  the  system  of  currency  which 
is  destroying  the  people  at  the  East,  as  well  as  breaking 
down  the  value  of  coin  and  sending  it  from  the  country. 
The  tax  which  California  pays  virtually  to  sustain  the 
government  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  and  to  support  the 
system  of  diluted  and  dishonest  currency  universally 
recognized  in  the  old  States,  amounts  to  twenty-six  and 
a  half  million  dollars  yearly  in  gold  coin.  Truly,  this  is 
no  small  burden  to  impose  upon  a  population  of  400,000. 
Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  which  California  is  reaping  by 
reason  of  the  joint  action  of  the  tariff  and  a  vitiated  form 
of  currency  in  circulation  in  all  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  policy  of  inflation,  or  at  least  of  keeping  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  currency  at  its  present  abnormal  and  gigantic 
proportions,  is  considered  by  many  an  absolute  national 
necessity.  In  proof  of  their  position,  they  say  that  gold 
falls  as  soon  as  the  prospect  of  the  currency  remaining 
constant  at  its  present  volume,  seems  to  be  reasonably 
probable.  To  this  position  I  would  further  add,  that  the 
difference  between  gold  and  currency  would  be  still  less 
apparent  if  currency  were  received  for  duties.  Gold 
would  then  be  thoroughly  demonetized  in  all  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  h  ceased  to  be 
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money,  there  would  be  but  little  call  for  it  in  the  country. 
Its  disuse  as  money  would  reduce  its  value  greatly,  and 
drive  it  to  the  arts  and  to  foreign  countries  as  merchan¬ 
dise.  Such  a  thrust  at  the  value  of  gold,  however,  would 
have  no  tendency  to  reduce  the  prices  of  commodities 
when  measured  by  currency.  On  the  contrary,  let  it  be 
well  understood  that  inflation — or  even  that  the  present 
volume  of  currency  is  to  be  continued  indefinitely — is  to 
be  the  permanent  policy  of  the  government,  and  prices 
will  not  only  keep  up,  but  actually  advance — and  gold 
will  be  gradually  declining,  unless  its  value  shall  be 
sustained  for  remittances  as  exchange,  and  to  pay  duties 
on  imports. 

The  truth  is,  there  can  be  no  return  to  specie  payments 
while  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  so  inflated.  We 
may  force  down  the  value  of  gold,  and  give  it  to  other 
nations  by  demonetizing  it ;  but  doing  this  we  shall 
not  bring  the  value  of  paper  up  to  gold ;  for  the  banks 
could  not  sustain  cash  payments  any  longer  than  it  would 
take  to  count  the  money  in  their  vaults.  Their  bills  and 
deposits  would  be  demanded  in  specie  at  once ;  not 
from  any  ill  will — but  because  the  gold  would  be  worth 
more  to  foreigners  than  we  were  holding  it  at,  by  forcing 
gold  down  to  currency,  while  currency  was  so  distended. 
Other  nations,  who  have  their  factors  among  us  selling 
merchandise,  rejoice  at  our  fatuous  policy  of  forcing  down 
the  value  of  gold  by  making  paper  legal  tenders.  They 
are  making  themselves  rich  out  of  our  stupid  economy. 
Any  national  policy  which  depresses  gold  without  re¬ 
ducing  general  prices  in  a  corresponding  degree,  will  be 
ruinous  to  the  country. 

The  present  feature  of  our  financial  savans  seems  to 
be,  to  try  to  keep  the  currency  at  its  present  enormous 
inflation  and  to  render  gold  comparatively  valueless  by 
its  disuse  as  money  ;  then  to  shout  :  “  Gold  is  rapidly  de¬ 
clining,  it  will  soon  be  worth  no  more  than  currency — 
do  you  not  see  this  end  is  being  reached  without  any 
reduction  of  the  volume  ?”  Aye,  I  see  it ;  and  I  see 
further  that  foreigners  are  getting  our  gold  quite  as  fast 
as  our  mines  yield  it ;  and  I  see  they  are  also  getting  our 
bonds  a  great  deal  faster  than  is  desirable  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  coming  generations  ;  and  that  we  shall  be  com- 
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pelled  to  be  their  tributaries,  in  interest  account,  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  All  this  is  very  plain  ;  and  it 
is  equally  plain  that  our  silly  policy  of  organizing  debt 
into  currency,  and  enacting  in  our  national  legislature 
that  paper  money  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  are  producing  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  these  national  losses  ;  that  by 
fatuous  legislation,  in  making  paper  legal  tender,  we  have 
unnecessarily  and  unwisely,  but  most  certainly  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  brought  upon  the  nation  immense  loss  and  use¬ 
less  debt  j  that  we  cheat  ourselves  with  a  fatal  fallacy 
when  we  suppose  that  gold — demonetized  as  it  is  by 
law — can  or  does  bring  its  just  and  relative  value  to  cur¬ 
rency,  or  to  commodities  in  general.  This  fallacy  is  not 
only  sinking  our  gold,  but  it  is  sinking  our  general  wealth 
at  an  enormous  rate,  and  stuffing  our  purses  and  vaults 
with  debt  currency  and  legal  tenders,  which  can  never 
take  their  proper  rujj^g  to  coin  so  long  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  banks  are  under  suspension  of  cash  payments 
— or  so  long  as  such  paper  is  legal  tender  or  partial 
tender ;  and  so  long  as  such  form  of  money  commands 
our  gold  coin  at  a  large  fraction  less  than  its  intrinsic 
value.  The  longer  we  pursue  this  course,  the  greater 
amount  of  losses  and  bankruptcies  must  be  entailed 
upon  the  country  at  large. 

With  all  the  teachings  of  science  and  experience  ;  with 
the  fact  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  nation  that 
we  have  lost  the  whole  product  of  our  bullion  since  1848; 
with  the  further  proof  that  the  war  debt  is  quite  double 
what  it  would  be  if  we  had  saved  our  gold  coin  and 
sunk  the  fiction  debt  currency;  with  the  experience  that 
the  National  bank  system  is  no  improvement  upon  the 
old  State  bank  systems  as  an  efficient  agent  to  save  the 
gold  in  the  country ;  with  the  truth  plain  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  ground  by  excessive  taxes,  and  our  material  in¬ 
terests  declining  on  all  sides ;  with  all  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  before  us,  we  ought  to  abandon,  and  forever,  the 
fallacy  of  making  debt  the  basis  of  our  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  making  our  money,  in  fact,  out  of  the  public 
debt  instead  of  making  it  from  the  bullion  of  our  mines. 

While  we  possess  so  treacherous  an  element  of  remit¬ 
tance  to  balance  our  foreign  trade  as  the  national  debt, 
which  individuals  may  part  with  at  two-thirds  or  three- 
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quarters  of  its  face  value  because  they  have  purchased  it 
at  such  sacrifice  to  the  nation,  the  country  will  be  going 
in  debt  to  other  nations  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  still  we 
may  not  see  through  this  mirage  anything  but  apparent 
prosperity.  When  foreigners  get  the  whole  of  our  debt 
at  about  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar — paying  us  for 
it  in  merchandise,  coming  generations  will  open  their 
eyes  and  say,  why  did  not  our  forefathers  use  gold  coin 
for  money,  and  avert  from  us  this  wide-spread  ruin  ? 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  import  $365,000,000 
yearly,  and  export  the  same  amount  in  our  own  products, 
in  manufactures  and  in  Government  bonds,  exclusive  of 
any  gold  shipments  whatever.  Our  exports  and  bonds 
then  would  seem  to  balance  the  imports.  The  losses  on 
the  bonds  we  are  not  at  present  considering.  We  should 
then  seem  to  be  saving  to  ourselves  the  whole  product  of 
our  bullion.  But  this  conclusion  is  qualified  by  a  very 
important  consideration.  Of  the  above  $365,000,000  of 
imports  we  assume  that  $140,000,000  are  imported  by 
foreign  agencies  established  in  our  country,  and  sold  to 
us  by  these  foreign  agents — sold  for  our  form  of  cur¬ 
rency,  and  at  such  prices  as  that  currency  shall  institute. 

Then  if  we  assume  that  the  normal  specie  volume  of 
the  country  would  be  $300,000,000,  if  all  paper  circula¬ 
tion  were  prohibited,  but  that  this  volume  has  been  en¬ 
larged  fifty  per  cent,  or  to  $450,000,000  by  the  utterance 
of  such  paper,  and  made  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
upon  the  basis  that  the  enlarged  volume  of  currency  is  the 
true  one,  it  follows  that  the  enlarged  volume  of  currency 
could  be  sustained  unless  commerce  prevented  it.  In 
'the  example  above  given  commerce  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  it,  because  the  shipments  of  our  own  products  and 
sale  of  national  bonds  abroad  would  balance  the  cost 
of  our  imports.  But  the  sales  of  $140,000,000,  for  for¬ 
eign  account,  of  these  shipments,  would  be  made  at 
prices  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  could  be  under  a 
gold  currency.  This  fifty  per  cent,  would  be  upon  their 
foreign  value,  and  would  amount  to  $70,000,000.  And 
this  amount,  being  almost  equal  to  the  entire  annual  prod¬ 
uct  of  our  bullion,  would  go  from  us  in  total  loss. 
Such  is  the  annual  tribute  which  we  pay  to  foreigners  to 
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gratify  the  avarice  of  bank  shareholders,  and  to  support 
the  system  of  debt  currency. 

In  treating  of  currency,  some  writers  use  the  term 
“  debt-currency,”  while  others  prefer  the  term  “  credit 
currency.”  Any  currency,  like  that  of  the  National 
banks,  which  is  made  by  organizing  debt  into  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  of  exchange,  may  be  properly  called 
debt-currency.  The  circulation  of  the  banks  is  strictly 
debt-currency  ;  but  their  deposits,  except  those  in  coin, 
and  the  legal  tender  notes  of  the  Government  are  credit- 
currency.  Each  of  these  forms  of  currency  is  pernicious 
in  the  extreme,  excepting  deposits  in  coin,  which  are 
proper  to  any  extent. 

It  is  nearly  six  years  since  Congress  passed  the  first  of 
the  Legal  Tender  Acts — making  the  printed  promises  of 
the  Government  legal  tender.  When  this  unjust  experi¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  upon  the  country,  it  was  thought  that 
the  coercive  power  of  the  federal  government,  making 
such  issues  tender,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  nearly 
at  the  par  of  gold.  But  the  result  proved  that  legislation 
could  not  galvanize  them  with  any  such  vitality. 

An  astute  writer  thus  treats  the  subject : 

“  Directly  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  contracts  between 
individuals,  would  be  too  barefaced  and  tyrannical  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property  to  be  tolerated. 
Those,  therefore,  who  endeavor  to  enrich  one  part  of  so¬ 
ciety  at  the  expense  of  another,  find  it  necessary  to  act 
with  caution  and  reserve.  Instead  of  changing  the  stip¬ 
ulation  in  contracts,  they  have  resorted  to  the  ingenious 
device  of  changing  the  standard  by  which  these  stipula¬ 
tions  are  adjusted.  They  have  not  said,  in  so  many  words, 
that  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  added  to,  or  de¬ 
ducted  from,  the  debts  and  obligations  of  society ;  but 
they  have,  nevertheless,  effected  this  by  making  a  pro¬ 
portional  change  in  the  value  of  money.  Men,  in  their 
bargains,  do  not  stipulate  for  signs  or  measures  of  value, 
but  for  real  equivalents.  Money  is  not  merely  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  a  comparison  with  which  the  values  of  commodities 
are  ascertained  ;  it  is  also  the  equivalent,  by  the  delivery 
of  a  specified  amount  of  which  the  stipulations  in  most 
contracts  and  engagements  may  be  discharged.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  vary  without  affecting  these 
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stipulations.  Every  addition  to  its  value  makes  a  cor¬ 
responding  addition  to  the  debts  of  the  State,  and  of  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  whereas  every  diminution  of  its  value  makes 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  these  debts.” 

The  economist,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  makes  the  following 
illustration  of  the  subject : 

“  Profligate  governments  have,  until  a  very  late  period, 
never  scrupled,  for  the  sake  of  robbing  their  creditors,  to 
confer  upon  all  other  debtors  a  license  to  rob  theirs,  by 
the  shallow  and  impudent  artifice  of  lowering  the  stand¬ 
ard  ;  that  least  covert  of  all  modes  of  knavery,  which 
consists  in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound,  that  the  debt  of  one 
hundred  pounds  may  be  canceled  by  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  shillings.  It  would  have  been  as  simple  a  plan, 
and  would  have  answered  the  purpose  as  well,  to  have 
enacted  that  ‘  a  hundred  ’  should  always  be  interpreted 
to  mean  five,  which  would  have  effected  the  same  re¬ 
duction  in  all  pecuniary  contracts,  and  would  not  have 
been  at  all  more  shameless.  Such  strokes  of  policy  have 
not  wholly  ceased  to  be  recommended,  but  they  have 
ceased  to  be  practiced,  except  occasionally  through  the 
medium  of  paper  money  ;  in  which  case,  the  character  of 
the  transaction,  from  the  greater  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
is  a  little  less  barefaced.” 

And  how  much  less  “  barefaced”  is  it  than  the  Acts  of 
our  Government— making  greenbacks  legal  tenders  on  all 
debts?  We  have  been  moving  on  for  nearly  six  years 
under  these  laws,  and  although  it  was  thought  (when  we 
digressed  so  far  from  probity  and  justice  as  to  pass  them) 
that  they  would  not  be  needed  for  more  than  a  year,  or 
two  at  the  longest,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  made  the  first 
step  towards  returning  to  correct  principles.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  paying  the  debt  in  legal  tenders  is  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  injury  which  these  laws  impose 
upon  us.  If  they  are  really  constitutional  issues,  and 
legal  tender  upon  all  debts,  they  are  good  enough  to  pay 
Government  debts  in  all  cases,  except  where  coin  pay¬ 
ment  is  specified.  They  are  also  good  payment  upon 
State  indebtedness,  if  they  are  constitutional ;  for  the  Act 
authorizing  their  issue  declares  that  they  “  shall  also  be 
lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties 
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on  imports  and  interest  ”  on  the  public  debt.  Now,  if 
they  are  legal  tender  upon  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
they  are  legal  tender  upon  State  debts  as  well  as  federal 
debts.  But,  most  clearly,  they  cannot  be  a  tender  upon 
State  debts  •  for  the  Constitution  declares  that  “  no  State 
shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts.”  If  they  are  a  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  they  must  be  a  tender  upon  all 
State  indebtedness,  as  well  as  individual.  To  make  them 
a  tender  upon  State  indebtedness  is  flatly  against  the 
Constitution.  Ergo,  the  laws  themselves  are  unconsti¬ 
tutional  ;  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  it,  and  repeal 
them,  the  sooner  shall  we  dispose  of  this  contention  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong  of  paying  the  public  debt  in  legal  ten¬ 
ders.  With  these  laws  repealed,  no  man,  who  has  the 
least  regard  for  the  national  honor,  would  ever  think  of 
discharging  the  public  debt  in  any  form  of  currency  of 
less  value  than  the  coin  of  our  mints.  It  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  our  ordinary  business 
if  the  legal  tender  notes  were  immediately  shorn  of  all 
qualities  of  tender  further  than  the  National  bank  notes 
are  made  tenders. 

Through  the  medium  of  paper  money  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  itself  obnoxious  to  the  “  shameless  and 
barefaced”  transaction,  to  the  “  shallow  and  impudent 
artifice”  of  calling  what  was  equivalent  to  half  a  dollar, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  or  three-quarters  of  a  dollar,  the 
full  equivalent  of  a  whole  dollar.  Tried  by  Mr.  Mill — 
and  the  question  is  not  one  which  would  puzzle  the  most 
ordinary  understanding — the  Legal  Tender  Acts  would 
be  ruled  as  “  shallow  and  impudent  artifices”  to  rob  all 
creditors,  in  order  that  the  Government  might  be  able  to 
pay  in  legal  tenders. 

The  issue  of  notes  for  circulation  upon  Government 
debt  was  instituted  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Sir  Robt. 
Peel  assumed  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  could  never  be  less  than  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
The  total  amount  allowed  to  be  issued  upon  securities 
is  ^14,475,000.  “  For  every  other  note  which  the  issue 

department  may  at  any  time  issue  over  and  above  the 
maximum  amount  (^14,475,000)  issued  on  securities,  an 
equal  amount  of  coin  or  bullion  must  be  paid  into  its 
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coffers.”  It  was  upon  the  principle  that  the  circulation 
of  the  bank  could  never  go  below  that  amount,  that  in¬ 
duced  this  statesman  to  allow  of  such  an  amount  to  be 
issued  upon  the  debt  of  the  kingdom. 

This  pernicious  example  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 
been  the  grand  authority  cited  by  our  currency  makers 
for  all  the  mischief  which  our  inflated  circulation  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  progress  and  prosperity.  The  debt  of 
the  Government  to  the  bank  was  ^11,015,100.  If  the 
United  States  had  assumed  and  paid  this  debt  to  Great 
Britain,  upon  the  condition  that  she  should  never  allow 
of  banking  upon  the  public  debt,  it  would  have  been 
but  a  small  damage  to  the  country  compared  with  that 
of  following  this  mischievous  example,  thereby  imposing 
upon  us  a  ruinous  system  of  finance,  the  loss  of  our  bul¬ 
lion  product  since  1848,  and  doubling  the  debt  of  the 
civil  war.  The  Americans,  as  a  people,  must  always  go  in 
advance  of  others.  If  the  Bank  of  England  can  issue 
;£i4,ooo,ooo  on  securities,  they  can  issue  ^60,000,000  by 
the  National  banks,  and  ,£80,000,000  of  legal  tenders. 
Thus,  with  the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  about  equal,  one  country  issues 
about  £"140,000,000,  the  other  about  one-tenth,  or 
£14,000,000.  Notwithstanding  our  circulation  is  so 
much  larger  than  theirs,  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Hence  we 
must  reform  our  currency,  or  admit  that  the  English  are 
incomparably  our  superiors  in  matters  of  finance,  and 
continue  to  aid  them  in  maintaining  their  superiority. 
We  judge  ourselves  by  a  fallacious  criterion  if  we  suppose 
that  we  can  circulate,  upon  a  basis  of  debt,  such  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  currency  without  ruinous  consequences 
to  our  material  interests. 

But,  admitting  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  reasoned  correctly 
in  assuming  that  the  circulation  of  the  bank  would 
never  be  less  than  fourteen  millions,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  was  a  wise  measure,  in  practice,  to  allow  of  this 
increase  of  currency ;  for  it  must  be  either  an  increase  of 
the  currency  to  that  amount,  or  it  must  drive  an  equal 
amount  of  coin  to  the  arts  or  to  other  countries.  If  it 
were  an  increase  of  the  currency,  it  increased  prices  in 
a  corresponding  ratio ;  if  it  were  not  an  increase  of  the 
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currency — but  a  simple  coercing  from  the  circulation  an 
equal  amount  of  coin  to  the  issue,  compelling  that  coin 
to  seek  a  market  in  other  countries,  or  to  resort  to  the 
arts  in  its  use — it  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  in  gen¬ 
eral.  If  it  displaced  an  equal  amount  of  coin — and  it 
must  have  done  this  or  made  prices  upon  an  inflated 
basis — it  was  useless.  Again  :  if  it  forced  an  amount  of 
coin  from  circulation  into  the  arts,  it  did  not  render  any 
national  advantage  ;  for  it  were  as  well  for  the  nation  to 
have  their  entire  paper  circulation  represent  gold  coin 
on  hand,  as  to  have  bullion  locked  up  in  the  form  of 
plate,  to  be  used  once  or  twice  in  a  century  on  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  festive  occasion.  If  it  forced  the  coin  from 
the  country  to  other  nations,  it  weakened  the  monetary 
strength  of  the  realm  pro  rata ;  and,  although  the 
CO'  ay  imported  other  forms  of  wealth  for  this  bullion, 
these  representatives  were  not  money  ;  and  the  damage 
to  a  country  of  not  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  real  cash, 
in  times  of  distress  and  commercial  crises,  is  not  the 
amount  of  such  deficiency,  but  ten  times  the  amount  of 
it.  Every  dollar  of  the  currency  supports  ten  dollars  of 
the  general  credits  ;  and  every  dollar  of  the  currency 
which  fails,  or  is  impotent  to  help  in  times  of  distress, 
carries  down  with  it  ten  dollars  of  the  general  credits. 
Is  it  not  plain  enough,  then,  how  a  sound  currency — one 
of  intrinsic  value  which  never  needs  redemption — sus¬ 
tains  general  credits,  in  times  of  panic  and  commercial 
revulsions  ? 

When  every  other  business  needs  the  monetary  inter¬ 
est  to  support  it,  at  such  times  a  parasite  currency  is 
seeking  all  the  coin  of  the  country  to  support  its  own 
credit,  or  for  its  own  redemption  ;  thereby  rendering  all 
commercial  crises  disastrous  in  multiplied  proportions. 

The  currency  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  our 
prosperity  rests.  It  is  this  which  sustains  the  entire  fab¬ 
ric  of  commercial  and  mercantile  credits,  and  all  other 
credits.  It  is  estimated  that  every  dollar  of  currency 
sustains  ten  dollars  of  the  general  credits.  If  this  be 
so,  then  every  dollar  of  currency  which  fails,  or  which 
has  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  redemption,  in 
times  of  panic  and  commercial  distress,  must  make  ten 
dollars  of  failures  or  bankruptcy.  It  results,  that  every 
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gold  dollar  we  send  out  of  the  country,  by  substituting  a 
“  paper  dollar  ”  to  do  its  offices  at  home,  cripples  our 
means  of  sustaining  a  panic  in  a  ten-fold  proportion.  It 
is  exactly  analogous  to  founding  a  valuable  and  durable 
edifice  upon  bass-wood,  instead  of  the  granite  of  our 
mountains.  The  granite  will  last  for  thousands  of  years 
— the  wood  may  last  for  one  thousand  days.  Until  the 
entire  volume  of  currency  is  filled,  which  our  people  need 
to  move  their  industries  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
with  the  gold  coin  of  our  mints,  every  dollar  in  coin  or 
bullion  which  leaves  the  country  weakens  its  normal 
power  of  product  in  a  ten-fold  proportion  to  the  value  of 
such  coin.  The  coin  of  the  country  is  like  the  seeds  we 
strew  upon  our  lands.  A  bushel  of  wheat  may  produce 
twenty  or  thirty  times  its  amount,  if  we  sow  it  on  good 
soil ;  but  a  bushel  of  chaff  will  produce  nothing.  If  we 
would  reap  good  crops,  we  must  plant  good  seed  ;  for 
such  as  we  strew  we  must  expect  to  harvest.  If  we 
would  have  our  money  valuable,  and  receive  continued 
valuable  returns  for  its  uses,  we  must  make  it  intrinsically 
valuable  in  its  inception.  These  principles  apply  alike 
to  our  individual  and  national  progress  and  prosperity. 
We  cheat  ourselves,  in  doing  business  upon  a  currency 
worth  less  than  it  purports  to  be,  as  much  as  the  hus¬ 
bandman  cheats  himself  by  sowing  poor  grain  upon  his 
fields. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  return  to  specie  payments, 
upon  the  basis  that  gold  coin  shall  measure  the  value  of 
property,  will  be  achieved  for  some  time  to  come.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  gold  of  our  mines  will  be  depressed 
by  the  force  of  unjust  and  unequal  legislation  acting 
against  its  normal  value.  This  action  is  inequitable,  and 
onerous  in  the  extreme,  upon  the  population  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States.  If  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it — if  California, 
and  all  the  mining  States  and  territories  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  must  submit  to  the  condition  that 
they  shall  not  use  their  money  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  without  paying  such  enormous  duties  upon  the 
goods  which  they  purchase  and  bring  to  the  United 
States — thereby  reducing  the  value  of  gold  some  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent,  for  uses  abroad — and  must  further  pay 
some  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  more  for  domestic  manufac- 
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tures,  on  account  of  their  being  advanced  that  much  by 
reason  of -the  high  tariff  on  foreign  goods  ;  and  must  lose 
still  further  by  reason  of  gold  not  standing  at  its  just 
relative  value  to  currency,  which  makes  prices  for  all 
goods  ;  this  abnormal  condition  of  gold,  not  taking  its 
proper  rank  when  measured  by  legal  tenders  and  Na¬ 
tional  bank  circulation,  resulting  from  the  Acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  making  the  greenbacks  legal  tenders,  and  char¬ 
tering  the  National  banks  upon  the  basis  of  making  the 
public  debt  the  security  for  the  issue  of  currency — if  the 
Pacific  States  must  submit  to  such  onerous  exactions 
upon  their  staple  product — gold — it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  Congress  to  take  an  intelligent  view  of  these  losses, 
and  to  aid  the  Pacific  Coast  by  special  legislation  as  far 
as  possible.  * 

For  the  losses  in  the  past  twenty  years,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  for  the  Government  to  aid  the  railroads 
across  the  continent,  and  the  railroads  in  California  and 
Oregon  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  lands  and  government  bonds,  always  bearing  in  mind, 
that  these  are  great  national  improvements — as  needful 
for  defense  as  the  army  and  navy — and  that  the  national 
power  and  prowess  will  be  enlarged  in  a  direct  propor¬ 
tion  as  these  improvements  progress.  These  subsidies 
should  be  rendered  by  Government,  then,  (i.)  because 
they  are  needed  for  national  defense;  (2.)  in  making 
them  the  nation  will  advance  in  power  many  times  over 
their  cost ;  (3.)  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  return  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  a  small  part  of  the  losses  sustained  upon 
their  staple — gold— during  the  past  twenty  years.  So 
far  as  this  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  give  us 
reclamation  for  the  past.  And  for  the  future  what 
should  be  done  ?  The  currency  should  be  brought  up 
to  the  specie  equivalent  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  debt 
currency  should  be  annihilated  by  the  whole  force  of 
Congress,  the  judiciary  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  fiat  of  the  people.  But  even  after  the 
currency  shall  be  brought  up  to  the  gold  standard,  the 
tariff  will  bear  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  more  onerously 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  country  ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  :  that  while  it  acts  against  the  sale  of  commodities 
abroad,  it  does  not  act  against  them  uniformly  and  con- 
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stantly  as  it  does  against  gold.  Our  commodities  are 
sometimes  in  demand  abroad  ;  at  others  there  is  no  sale 
for  them.  But  gold  is  uniformly  and  always  in  demand. 
When  commodities  are  in  demand  abroad  we  send  them  ; 
and  when  sold  they  pay  for  imports  as  well  as  gold  ; 
but  when  commodities  are  not  in  demand,  we  send  gold, 
and  are  always  sure  of  the  price  which  it  will  bring. 
The  gold  of  the  Pacific  States  is  paid  for  in  domestic 
products  and  manufactures  which  are  advanced  largely 
in  price  on  account  of  duties  upon  foreign  goods.  Thus, 
when  our  commodities  are  not  in  demand  abroad,  we 
send  gold,  and  in  this  manner  the  losses  on  trade  are 
thrown  disproportionately  upon  California’s  staple  — 
our  bullion — for  bullion  always  brings  its  value  abroad. 

Interest  is  the  ruling  principle  which  must  perma¬ 
nently  bind  a  nation  together.  We  may  talk  about  the 
glory  of  the  country,  brotherly  love,  the  pride  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  beauty  of  our  flag,  and  other  patriotic  motives 
which  ought  to  inspire  our  hearts  ;  but  our  interest,  in  the 
long  run,  will  outweigh  all  these. 

In  consideration  of  the  onerous  and  unequal  action  of 
the  tariff  upon  the  Pacific  States — thereby  subjecting 
them  to  much  greater  losses  upon  their  gold  than  the 
tariff  imposes  on  any  other  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — gold  being  always  marketable  abroad  at  its 
full  value,  while  commodities  are  often  unsaleable — and, 
although  commodities  are  unsaleable  abroad,  the  tariff 
advances  domestic  goods  and  manufactures  equal  to  its 
full  rate  of  impost,  so  that  gold  cannot  bring  its  value  in 
domestic  markets;  and  although  it  brings  its  value  in 
foreign  markets,  if  this  value  is  brought  to  the  United 
States  it  is  subject  to  an  impost  of  sixty  per  cent,  or 
more  upon  the  foreign  price,  thereby  rendering  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  owner  of  gold  to  get  its  value  at  home  or 
abroad  (unless  he  lives  abroad  to  use  it);  in  consideration 
of  these  onerous  legal  exactions  against  the  value  of 
gold,  it  would  not  be  inequitable  or  unjust  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  grant  a  special  boon  in  future  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  that  Congress  should  grant  a  drawback 
upon  all  goods  imported  from  European  ports  into  any 
of  the  American  ports  upon  the  Pacific  the  drawback  to 
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equal  the  difference  in  freight  between  such  foreign  po>.  „  ( 

and  the  freights  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports.  Illus¬ 
trated  thus  :  If  the  freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
per  ton,  was  five  dollars,  and  from  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  twenty  dollars,  then  the  San  Francisco  freight 
should  be  allowed  a  drawback  of  fifteen  dollars  at  the 
Custom  House  in  San  Francisco.  But  if  the  duty  on  the 
goods  was  not  enough  to  pay  fifteen  dollars  per  ton 
drawback,  or  whatever  the  difference  on  freight  between 
European  ports  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  might 
amount  to,  then  that  such  freight  should  not  be  allowed 
any  drawback,  but  instead  thereof  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  smuggling 
from  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic, 
because  the  imports  would  cost  as  much  to  the  importer 
on  this  side  as  on  the  other.  This  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  Pacific  States,  but  a  very  small  one  in  return  for  the 
unequal  action  of  the  tariff  laws.  It  would  not  be  giving 
any  preference  to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  over  those  of 
the  Atlantic,  because  goods  would  cost  as  high,  under 
such  a  provision,  on  the  west  as  on  the  east  side  of  the 
continent.  If,  however,  the  Courts  should  hold  that  it  con 
dieted  with  Article  i,  Section  vm,  paragraph  i,  or  with 
Section  ix,  paragraph  5  of  the  Constitution,  then  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  have  a  right  to  demand  an  amendment  of  the 
supreme  law.  When  our  forefathers  made  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  probable  that  one  of  them  thought  that  the 
American  Republic  would  ever  extend  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Consequently,  regulations  of  commerce  which 
would  act  very  justly  upon  the  Atlantic  States  might  be 
extremely  onerous  when  applied  to  our  new  possessions 
upon  the  Pacific.  These  possessions  might  require 
changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  If  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  is  to  take  in  all  of  North  America,  there 
is  nothing  plainer  than  that  laws  adapted  for  one  section 
of  the  country  may  be  unwise  and  onerous  upon  another. 
Laws  which  may  be  imperatively  necessary  in  Alaska 
might  be  oppressive  and  unjust  in  Florida.  The  matter  of 
interest  must  be  studied  by  our  legislators,  for  nothing 
will  ever  be  so  great  a  national  pacificator  as  interest. 
Make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  people  to  be  united,  and 
you  will  bind  them  together  for  cycles  and  centuries. 
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The  subjects  of  tariff  and  currency  are  so  closely  con¬ 
nected,  when  considered  from  a  California  standpoint, 
that  they  are  constantly  running  into  each  other.  This 
policy  of  discriminating  duties  upon  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  continent,  has  been  only  opened.  It 
would  require  a  lengthy  argument  to  prove  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  it  is  matter  of  certainty 
that  these  advantages  would  result  from  legislation  which 
might  concede  such  boon  to  the  Pacific  States. 

In  relation  to  the  currency,  it  is  not  too  late  to  forfend 
an  almost  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  Government  and 
people.  But  the  time  for  action  is  rapidly  passing,  and 
the  longer  we  defer  coming  to  the  just  standards  of  value 
and  measuring  by  these,  the  more  difficulty  shall  we  find 
in  reforming  our  errors,  and  the  more  hopeless  will  our 
condition  become  at  last.  Let  us  adopt  the  teachings  of 
truth,  justice,  equity,  right,  science,  experience,  probity, 
wisdom,  philosophy,  political  economy,  law,  history,  the 
Constitution  of  our  country,  and  every  other  motive 
which  should  inspire  the  conduct  of  good  citizens  ;  apply 
these  to  our  actions,  and  in  so  doing  all  will  yet  be  well 
with  the  American  people. 

J.  A.  F. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January,  1868. 


ERRATUM. 

On  page  30,  thirteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  “  imports”  read 
imposts. 
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